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A Tenth Anniversary History of 


the Indiana Teacher 
[-ducation Workshop 


[: )I NX] oe by the Indiana Association tor Student 


Teaching, with two meetings in 1949 and annual 
meetings thereafter, the Teacher L-ducation Workshop 
has had One « I. ar purpose and One ¢ I al organizational 


principle during its decade of life. 


L hie Purpose: To Study the Teacher Education 


Proaram in Indiana 


To Join I-ducationalists and Sub 


iect Spee ialists Together as Participants in Study 


Ihe Prin iple: 


Summaries of Workshop thinking have been appeal 


ing reoularly in the | LACHERS Cor LEGI JOURN AL. 
l hemes lor the Workshops, along with the names ol 


Steering C ommittee « hairmen, have hee mas follows: 








Dan Cooper 


Director, Division of Education 


Purdue Unive reity 


While dedicating themselves primarily to study, the 


members of the Workshop are confident that their 


annual sessions have quietly made a series of contribu 


tions to the improvement ol the prolession of teaching. 


The Workshoppers point to the Indiana Committee ol 


| wenty-one, which is the Indiana 


Ti “PS (Tea her 


version olf a state 


Education and Professional Si ind 


ards) committee, as a product of their encouragement. 


[hev are convinced their work has been a factor in the 


steady improvement ol teacher certification regulations 


in the state. | hey testily to uncounted modilications in 


the programs of individual colleges. which have been 


suggested and encouraged by 


Workshops. 





1949 = Identification of Problems in Teacher Education 

1949 The Common Curriculum for Teachers, and Their 
Proper Guidance in Training 

1950 Establishing a Permanent Organization to Facilitate 
Closer Cooperation tor Teacher Education 

1951 Problems in Teacher Education: (1) Moral and 
Spiritual Values (2) Curriculum in Teacher Edv- 
cation (3) Professional Laboratory Experiences (4) 
Certification Problems 

1952 Are There Better Ways to Educate Teachers for 
Indiana Schools? 

1953 How Can Our Colleges Develop Intellectual Vigor 
in Teachers? 

1954 The Improvement of Instruction in Indiana Colleges 

1955 The Nature of General Education for Prospective 
Teachers 

1956 Understanding and Improving Teacher Certification 

1957. Evaluation in Teacher Education 

1958 Teacher Education in Indiana: (1) Selection and Re- 
tention of Candidates in Teacher Education (2) 
General Education for Teachers (3) Professional! 
Education for Teachers (4) Teacher Education, 
Whose Responsibility? 
Continuing Problems: (1) Selecting and Admitting 
Candidates to Teacher Education (2) Changing 
Curricule in Teacher Education Programs (3) Plan- 
ning Physical Facilities for Professional Prepara- 


tion (4) Sharing the Problems of Teacher Education 


with the Public 


H. A. Jeep 
H. A. Jeep 


H. A. Jeep 


Muriel McFarland 
Donald M. Sharpe 


George R. Waggoner 
Herbert L. Heller 


John Best 
Dan H. Cooper 
Wenonah G. Brewer 


Victor Lawhead 


Mary P. Endres 
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participation in the 


Currently, the emphasis of the 
Workshops appears to be shift 
ing from rather heavy reliance 
on outside speakers over the 
vears (no small contribution in 
itself, with speakers like Law 
rence Haskew, O. Meredith 
Wilson. Harold Anderson, 
Russell M1. ( ooper, Robert © 
Pooley, Harry J. Fuller, Harold 
Rugg, and Ralph Tyler), to an 
emphasis on cooperative attack 


by the 


on persistent 


participants themselves 
problems needing 
solution within the state. Thus, 
in 1958 and continuing in 1959. 
the problem of collegiate selec 
tion and retention of candidates 
lor teaching has been pursued. 
Principles have been retined, 
viewpoints have been clarilied. 
factual data trom representative 
colleges have been collected and 
reported, practices have been 


described tor specitic Indiana 
colleges. and a concerted move 
ment towards selective admis 
sion and retention of students lor 
teaching has been engendered 
among the more than thirty col 


leges of the state. 





Toward Quality Performance 


Glen EK. Eve 


Department of Education 


In Teacher Education The University of Wisconsin 


“THE THEME of the conterence is very appropriate 
| to the time and environment that we now are ex 
periencing. There has been a_ national clamor for 
S( hools to strenothen our position ot security and com 
petitiveness with Russia. [Examples ot this concern can 
be found in the desired emphasis on mathematics and 
science in the elementary and secondary programs. 
There has been much more attention given to the gilted 
child. We have moved again in the direction of group 
ing pupils lor instructional purposes. We have seen 
the development of financial rewards for excellence as 
well as need on the part ol those attending institutions 
of higher learning. There have been many new tvpes o! 
subsidies for various scholarly enterprises. There has 
been the expressed desire that we continue our noble 
idea of quantity in education while, at the same time, 


: : 1 : . ; 
ro ne le ¢ a Of e¢ cational e eriences, 
improving tl uality of educational xperien 


here always has been an almost universal tendency 
to “set the other fellows house in order.’ We have 
seen the devotees of general education appraise the 
quality of work of those involved in prolession| educa 
tion. There have been charges and counter-charges 
between those who have been involved in pre-service 
education and_ those responsible for in-service educa- 
tion. The people directing the programs of student 
teaching have registered challenges to those teaching 
the foundation courses. Almost any aspect of higher 
education has provided examples of a certain amount 
ol bickering regarding its relative importance in the 
total educational enterprise. There has been evidence 
thal professional people have excercised more ack pl 
ness in appraising the work done in other aspects ol 


education programs than in their own. 


In scrutinizing the program of this conterence, | 
leel obligated to mention § the grand omission with 
respect to consideration ol up grading college teachers 
and teaching Llere again Is evidence that we find it 
easier to turn out critical attention to others rather than 
to ourselves. \ly concern in this presentation is that ol 
exploring some of the things that we need to do to pul 
our own house in order. Permit me to identify just a 
lew of the problems ol quality pe rlormance at the col 


leve ley el: 








(1) We are dealing with a serious problem ol 
quantity ol students and staff. Standards of admission 
to higher institutions have changed relatively little in 
several decades which indicates that we may not have 
kept such standards in line with the demands of the 
schools employing our graduates. It is recognized that 
change alone is neither good nor bad. It would seem. 
however, that if we have made progress in the elemen 
lary and secondary schools of this country, some 
adaptation might well be considered for the standards 


of admission to the programs of teacher education. 


(Quantity concerns with the stalling of higher insti 
tutions have caused our employment, promotion and 
retention practices in institutions ol higher learning to 
become highlighted with respect to sood and bad 
aspects Each of us might well read the recent publica 
tion under the title. The Academic Marketplace 
authored by Caplow and MeGee and published by 
Basic Books, Inc., New York. Only to the extent thal 
we want to put our own practices tn the emp! syment 
o} teaching sta for our institutions ol higher learning 
can we prolil by such a publication. We would do well 
to read such a book and then spend a good many 


hours of introspection, personally and institution-wise. 


(2) We have a quality problem in the determina 
tion of standards ol performance in our higher educa 
programs. even though as members ol such institu 
tions, we are olten extremely critical of the produc ts ol 
the elementary and secondary schools, we must face 
the fact that our definitions of standards of performance 
at the college level are quite inadequate. It may be that 
we lost some emphasis on quality when we supported 
the discontinuance of examinations for teaching 
licenses. Recognizing that the examinations in times 
gone by were wholly inadequate, we perhaps should 
not have washed out the idea with the bad practices. 
[he University of Wisconsin is committed to an 
attempt al the present time to develop a system ol 
examinations which would permit selected persons to 
qualify lor certain required aspects of the certification 
requirements by examination. It is anticipated that the 
development of the series of examinations may provide 


an opportunity to re-examine the standards ol perform 
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taken to meet certilication requirements 


Research done by colleagues with respect to thie 
improvement programs ol teacher education have fallen 
short in thei responsibilities hor evaluating the degree 
of success or failure of new and changed programs. loo 
often we have hidden behind the idea that “we don't 
now what 6o0d teaching is.’ It is time that we either 
develop a workable detinition ol cood teaching, Or 
stop selling the public on the idea that we know th: 
characteristics ol adequate preparation tor teaching 
[his is a plea to put our own house in order before 
some outside accrediting or other agency takes th 


linction trom us. 


(3) Anothes quality problem is that of our controls 
over programs and personnel al the college level. Wi 
have demanded and achieved what we like to call 
academic freedom. Too often we have failed to accep 
the responsibility lor our prol ssional behaviors which 
should accompany the freedom claimed and achieved. 
\We resist the controls by administrative ollicers. Fo 
instance in manv institutions ol higher learning. the 
faculty wants to control the selection of statt. There are 
many favorable aspects to this demand. On the othe 
hand. faculties « laiming and securing sue h controls 
have failed to face their responsibilities with respect to 
the discipline of their weak members and departments 


I seems inconsistent thal we should demand the one 


and refuse the other 


ln our quest tor stall control of educational practices 
and policies. the senior staff members have taken over 
many ol the decisions with respect to salaries and pro 
motions. In observing the practices under such privi 
leges extended to senior stall members. one can only 
conclude that autocracy has simply been shifted from 
institutional administrative officers to select groups 
within the departments The administration of out 
institutions ol higher learning is no more democralti 
under such controls than that experienced under the 


extremes of control by administrative olficers. 


(4) A very real quality problem that we have faced 
is that of the struggle lor uniqueness and the desire to 
keep it Somehow, we have many people among us 
who helieve thal being different is the road to proles 
sional success. In a few instances this may be true, but 
in manv other instances it has proved to degrade the 
quality of the educational program. We have devel 
oped programs. methods of instruction, cacdgets, ete 
and then have developed a cult which would suppor! 


our innovations. Having developed the cult, we then 


have the lacilits lor pre serving what once May have 
ey 


re } deemed unique and valuable even though its 


perpetuation might prove a deterrent to progress. 
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Perhaps il is too much to expe | any one person to 
make a genuinely unique contribution more than once 
or twice in a liletime. It is hoped, however, that more 
resourcelulness might exist on college stalls. As 
individuals then, we need to appraise our “unique 
contributions in order that we may decide whether the 
sweetness of recognition has lingered bevond the protit 
of our original contribution to the educational 


program. 


Wire recognize that authoring books is a worthy 
enterprise on the part of college stall members. There is 
a tendency, having authored a book. to use that book 
lor text purposes in your own classes. It might be a 
900d saleouard lor all institutions to establish a reou 
lation that a college instructor could not use his own 
textbooks for his classes unless the sales of such books 
at other institutions were at least ten times that of the 
local college It is not the intent here to destroy the 
economic security of college stall members, but rather 
lo protect students against continued use of text 
material when the instructor-author has tailed to keep 
his material up-to-date through revisions, or simply did 
not produce a text that could gain wide acceptance al 


other institutions. 


(5) A very real quality problem of the college 
teaching level is lound in the tact that specialists ona 
college stall seem unable to make their specializations 
available to their colleagues. There is too little evidence 
of a sense of the team approach to college teaching in 
the sense that a person teaching in one area might use, 
for instance. his colleagues specialized in measurement 
and evaluation to evaluate his own work. Such a 
situation can be described only as a bull-headed bigotry 
OF premature intellectual senility. Call it what you may, 
ihe fact remains that our researchers on curriculum and 
learning problems have not inlluenced their colleagues 


with the product of their research to the extent thal thes 


should 


(0) [here is a quality problem in the need for an 
achievement of balance between teaching, research and 
public service. The prestige seems to be based more on 
research and oraduate teaching than on teaching at the 
undergraduate level. We need to develop or re-de 
velop, prestige patterns in a manner that will bring 
better qualitied members of the staff and better teach 
ing to our undergraduate program of teacher education. 
lhe small and single purpose colleges might do well 
lo review the prestige route tor their staff members 
which has tended in the direction of titles. such as 


chairmanships, directorships, et 


) ; ; 
erhaps, foo. Wwe need to disc ontinue Our standard 


;ationalizations of. | want to do some research ancl 


Continued on page 12 
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Selection and Admission Practices 


in Teacher Education 


The discussion group operated on the assumptions 
that education has always been regarded as basic and 
necessary lor producing elective citizens in our demo 
cratic society; that public schools are social institutions 
organized lor this purpose and that the teacher is the 
most important factor in the formal education of ehild 
ren. Lherelore, if teacher education curriculums are to 
be eilective, the improvement in teacher education must 
begin with the selection of the best material for ow 


luture teae hers 


Nlany facets of the lopic were explored. Only the 
most important points are summarized in this report. 


Phe first question to be disc usssed was: 


| What are some current selection and admission 


practices in tea her education in the United States? 


\ summary ol a study on this topic was reviewed. 
\ccording to the lindings of the study, about one hall 
of all institutions involved in teacher education have 
used some criteria for selection and admission of candi 
dates into teacher education or into college The 


crilerta most frequently used were 


a. Rank in high school graduating class, This was 


used most widely and was based primarily on scholastic 


ability. 


b. (‘ompetence on entrance examinations. Vlost 
colleges use a batterv of tests to discover academi« 
ability. It was the opinion ol the group that perhaps 
too much emphasis is being placed upon this type of 


crilerion. 


c. The recommendation of the high school princi 
pal. his appear®rs to be very valuable: however, many 
olf these recommendations are incomplete and some do 


not accurately describe the student's ability. 


d. The personal interview. This appears to be a 
worthwhile device but it depends on the interviewer. 
\lso, it requires much time and usually increases the 


load ol the hac ulty. 


e. The graduation from accredited high schools. 
(jraduation from accredited high schools assumes that 


the scholarship requirements are higher as well as 





Discussion Group I 


Leslie J. Mauth 
Discussion Leadei 


Ball Ntate Ie ache rs Calli (Je 








interring that the students have had the advantage of 


a more comprehensive curriculum. 


1 Attitude and personality tests. Attitude and 
personality tests appear lo he in their infancy and ais 
vet their reliability and validity are questioned. No test 


‘ 
call bye considered as afl absolute. 


| uring the discussion, a stummary of a recent study 
conducted in 18 upper New York colleges was given. 
lhe findings of this study indicated that male students 
vho gave most promise ol] successlul teachers and who 
received the highest achievement scores tended to drop 
out of teacher education. According to the report, It 
programs to recruil candidates for teacher education 
were designed to obtain high school seniors trom in 


creasingly higher academic performance levels. the 


resull would he to increase the altrition rate. ° 


1. What are some current practices in selection 
and admission of candidates to teacher education in 


. . . { . . . . . 
mstitutions oj higher edue ation in the State of Indiana 4 


‘| he Group recognized thal it is highly desirable to 
select the best candidates lor te cil her education. ‘| he 
problem of determining a criterion which would be 


valid as a preci tor does not now appear to be available. 


\ longitudinal research study is now underway al 
Ball State. The primary purpose ol this study is to 
collect data which can be used tor two major purposes 
—precdiction and evaluation lor success in college, not 
necessarily teacher education. The inclusion of a num 
ber ol measures of various kinds (achievement. college 
ability, special ability) makes it possible to attempt 
rireclic tion or evaluation on the basis ol single measures, 
combination of measures. pattern or prolile analyses 
and/or regression equations. The study is moving along 
toward completion or at least to a place where some 


. . ' 
findings may by expected soon 


Purd Uni itv is doi lL in tl 
urdue niversifty is domme research tn this area. 


1 : ' a % : ; 
()ne study was described in which atlempts to investi 


‘State Department of Education, A Prediction of Effectiveness 
of Secondary Teaching, Division of Research, University of the 
State of New York, 46 Chapel! Street. Albany 





vate the validity of various factors to predict academic 
success in college is being studied. Il appears from this 


study that the first vear grade point index is the best 


single predictor of academic achievement as measured 


by the grade point indices 


Another study is investigating the validity of a re- 
quired minimum grade index for student teaching. The 
findings indicated that the relationship between the 
cumulative index at the time of enrollment in Educa 
tional Psychology correlated highly with the same 
incex at the time of student teaching. Evidence indi 
cated that a 4.0 index on a 6 point se ale is not too 
unrealistic as a requirement for student teaching. Such 
an index requirement would seem to be less necessary 
lor the major area than for the professional area on 


the « umutlative work. 


Selection and admission practices ol other educa 
tional institutes were explained Some of the standards 
were empirically determined. The interview techniques 
as used in selection practice was recommended very 
highly as this technique was able to uncover some 
human traits and characteristis that objective tests did 


not reveal. 
A third question discussed by the group was 


Hl = Are there identitiable undesirable character 
istics which would eliminate candidates from entrance 


to tea her educ ation / 


Much time and effort has been expended by educa 
lors in an attempt to identify positive characteristics 
and competencies for successful teachers. Some progress 
has been made but specific definite standards have 
never been agreed upon. The committee explored the 
negative approac h in attempting to identify some of the 


characteristics which are undesirable in teachers. 


There are some automatic selectors which if used 
as criteria for selection of candidates would help in 
the selection process. These automatic selectors may he 


( lassitied as 


(a) Mioral risks—These are undesirable persons 


who \ iolate moral and sor ial standards. 


(b) Severe emotional disturbance. It was con 
ceived that this type ol individual would create emo 
tional disturbance among pupils and fellow workers 
and as a result should not be permitted in teacher 


education. 


(c) Severe physical deviation. Any severe physical 
deviation which would incapacitate the individual to 
such an extent that he could not conduct the duties o! 
a teacher is an undesirable characteristic. Deaf, dumb. 
and blind candidates would fall in this class along with 
certain physical deviations which would interfer seri 


ously with locomot on 
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Lack of Scholastic Achievement. The academi 
mark is the indicator ol the knowledge a student has in 
his subject matter area. Without academi competence, 
the teacher will be so inetlective as to interfere with 


the learning of pupils. 


lhe lack of the desire and enthusiasm for tea hing 
is characteristic of many poor teachers in our schools 
and many teachers now seek economic security in the 
profession but are not interested in children or teach 
ing. Some candidates in teacher education do not 
respond to and even reject the ideals of the teaching 
profession and these were identilied as characteristics 
which should disqualify a student from entering the 


protession. 


Successful teachers must have faith in youth and 
make every effort to understand youth. A person who 
does not agree with this principle should be denied 
permission to enter the profession. It is the responsi 
bility of educational institutions to provide students 
with experience in order that the students may have an 
opportunity to determine whether or not they have faith 


in vouth. 


Teaching involves various methods of communica 
tion: The inability to develop skill of communication 


should disqualify him from entering the profession. 


Conclusions of Discussion of} Group No. | 


l. The discussion group in 1958 was a source ol 
inspiration and the report of that group served as a 
basis for guiding institutions to continue to improve 


the selection and admission practices. 


IT. Selection and admission of candidates into 
teacher education is the responsibility of the entire 


institution and not just the Department ol Education. 


HT. Selection and admission practices should 
recognize that characteristics of individuals are not fully 
uncovered by objective tests and that the interview 
technique is valuable in supplementing data about the 


individuals. 


IV’. Predictive and statistical procedures are nol 
infallible but appear®r to be necessary in order to help 


validate criteria for selection and admission. 


\. Si holarship is a very important tactor in 
selection. The orade point index during the first year 
appears to be the best single factor in predicting success 


in college. 


VI. There are other criteria besides scholarship 
used in selection and admission in teacher education. 
\s vet no formula appears to be best for all. High 
school graduation, rank in high school class, the 
recommendation of the high school principal, the inter 


Continued on page 12 
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Changing Curricula i 


E-ducation Programs 


DISCUSSION GROUP ILA 


In « onsidering the lopic, “Changing Curricula in 
Teacher Education Programs , the mé mbers ol (sroup 
Il were immediately contronted with two related ques 
tions: (1) What is the relationship between teacher 
education programs and _ certilication requirements / 
What are the discrepancies between what the graduate 
of a liberal arts college is expected to have. and whal 
Bulletin 192 (or certilication) requires? (2) What 
other programs are proposed or in operation for train 
ing teachers? What relationship is there between the 


lour years ol undergraduate work and the filth year? 


With respect to current changes in education 
curricula, Dr. Earl Johnson presented the main points 
of development now taking place in the state of Indi 
ana. An attempt is being made to review Bulletin 192 
and to eliminate some ol its inconsistencies. Commit 
tees, made up of college representatives and public 
school representatives, are working throughout the 
state, studying the various subject matter lields. About 
two hundred persons are involved in this study. It has 
been suggested that areas for certilication be: compre 
hensive (40-00 heurs): restricted (24-40 hours); with 
special areas lor certilication being those lields not in 
cluded in comprehensive and restricted areas. \ further 
suggestion has been made: the term “permanent 
license should be replaced by the designation “continu 
ing license. At this point Dr. lohnson pointed oul 
some strong convictions ol several members of the Com 


MIssion: 


Permits must be discontinued as soon as possible 
with no permits issued unless the applicant has a 


hac helor degree. 


_ 


Perhaps a Conditional 2- or 3-year certilicate 
based on a bachelor degree could be issued. I 
would suppose that the deliciency making a pro 
visional license impossible would be removed by 
the expiration ol the two or three years for which 


the conditional license was issued. 


Small schools need licensing of teachers in more 
than one area: theretore. such certification should 


be ene ouraged. 


l Teacher 


Discussion Group Il A 


nicl | Burkl 
Dr. Richars urkhart 
Disenus On Leade 
Pall Siat Te noche x f ‘olle Ge 


Discussion Group Il B 


Dr. Hanne Hicks 
Discussi TL Le ade) 








The present plan ol a comprehensive area of 40 
hours, a restricted area of 24 hours, and a special 


arca ol OU hours should be continued. 


The work of the filth vear or oraduate program 
should require some work in the major area. A 
teacher should not be permitted to do all the work 
toward the master degree outside his subject-mat 


lel field. 


Provision should be continued to move trom 
restricted to comprehensive area, trom comprehen 
sive to spee ial area, by doing additional work alter 


certitication. 


Not more than halt ol the work al the sraduate 


level should be require | work. 
S 


\ further observation was made: lhe ( ommission 


is. in the last analvsis. the authorits in teacher certitica 
lion be it accepts recommendaltions o mse concernec 

n but il pts 1 lal tal 
with preparation ol teachers. State requirements are 
not both minimum and maximum. but only minimum: 


institutions mav go as tar as they wish bevond the 


minimum 


: ' | | 
Several programs indicating ( hang were reported 


by members otf the discussion group 


GOSHEN COLLEGE 


During the academic vear 1958-1959 members ol 
the Education Division had time allotted on their sche 
dules to study the elementary education curriculum 


lhe major purposes were: 


1) Io eliminate some ol the repetition of which teach 


eT education programs are olten accused: 
) i iad 
2) To relate theory and practice more intimately: 


4) Lo give greater Hexibility through an increases 


| electi 
number of electives: 


1) lo unity im s«) lat als possible the work for ele 


mentarv and secondar\ education stuck nis. 


Ihe titteen hours of methods. mn social studies ()). 
science (2). arithmetic (3). evaluation (2) reading 


; 


(3). language arts (3) were placed into one-half of a 
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prolessional semester preceded and accompanied by 


= 


. j , : 
observation. in order to give greater meaning and pul 


pose. Some experimentation is planned to discover if it 


is more eHective lo have student teaching precede or 
’ j : : : 
lollow thie workshop. his prolessional semester is 
| | . . 
lanned lov thie lirst semestet o} the senior Vear. 
\ reorganizalion ol some existing COUFSCS is also 


planned Introduction to | ducation is eliminated anc. a 


’ 

lour-week unit entitled [-xploring the Teaching Proles 
SfO1 is introduced mn the lreshman vCal to hold the 
ptere sted students and help the undecided. This wil] 


I , | 
( lollowed HT) thre second seme ste! by a new COUuUTSe 


led Si hool and Societ) lo be taken by elementary 


na secondary students. 


I), { elopme nial Prove holoay will r¢ place Child Psy 
choloa, and Adolescent Psycholoay and they will he 
rPecpaure d lou both ( I mentary and secondary students. I 


vill 9 
' 


adolescence. maturity, and aging, and responsibility lor 


expanded to cover the area ol childhood 


' ' : 
hae course Will Ly carried by Iwo OTr more protessors. 


L-lementary Education will now have twenty-seven 
electives Iwelve will be required lor religion and 
philosophy. [he remaining lilteen will be available: 1) 
lo expand in a variety ol fields: 2) to complete the 
loreigon lancuage requirement anvwhere up to lourteen 
hours: 3) to build a concentration ol twenty-lour hours 
mia ubject area by ising the tilteen hours in one field 
and adding these to ten hours in a similar field in 


| 
eTreral ¢ duc ation. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE 


Both elementary and secondary prospective teachers 
are Tod tired Lo lake an \ B le oree., For the elementary 
teacher this means a major in elementary education and 
Iwo academic minors. One of these minors must be in 


the atca ot s« eric ¢ and mathematic Ss Lhe other minor 


1 be clected 
PrhaAa\ ifs ec ce ( 


an prolessional education program lor both areas 
, concentrated around a= student teaching semester 
block. Both elementary and secondary teachers take a 
minor sequence consisting of Educational Psycholoqy 
and Development of American Public Schools. In ad 
dition to these core subjects, elementary teachers take 
certain other auxiliary subjects and prolessional edu 
cation courses prior to the student teaching semester. 
luring the student tea hing semester, both groups have 
siIX Weeks ol methods evaluation, and observation. 
lollowed bv seven wee ks of student teaching. \fter the 
student teaching périod the remainder of the semester 
iS spent ino seminat and problems in order to correct 
weaknesses and to give opportunity to work in the field 


ol mteres'! 


Peachers College Journal 


NTARIAN COLLEGE. [Indianapolis 


Since 1946 elementary and secondary teachers al 
Narian College have fulfilled the requirements tor a 
B. A. degree. For elementary teachers a major in ele 
mentary education was required. The minor was 
usually in history. For a number ol years, however, the 
stall at Marian (College was desirous of certain changes 
in the preparation ol elementary teachers. There were 


several reasons tor this feeling: 


1) The professional training of elementary teachers 
showed repetition among courses, if not al the 
undergraduate level, then al least between undet 


oraduate and oraduate levels. 


Better students were not being attracted to ele 
mentary education (even though they prelerred lo 
be elementary teachers) because they were dis 
satislied with the program, wanted to do more in 
liberal arts, and resented the status of elementary 


education as reflected in national attitudes. 


lt is the conviction of the staff that the quality of 
elementary teachers could be improved if candi 
dates were given opportunity to be trained in the 
same manner as prolessional persons are in other 


areas. 


With the opportunity oltered by the Indiana State 
(‘ommission on Teacher Training in the spring ot 1958, 
the staff at Marian College put into form a program 
which had long been a matter of discussion. The pro 


oram now stands thus: 


All elementary teacher candidates are required lo 
complete a bachelor of arts degree with an academik 
major ol at least twenty-lour semester hours. English, 
tnathematics, history, loreign language, philosophy. or 
science are fields best suited for this major. The student 
will complete a minor (or second major, il you choose) 
in education, consisting of the certilication require 
ments. [The course in Introduction to Education has 
been changed to The Development of the American 
School, a three-credit course which will combine intro 
duction to education and philosophy of education. 
Nlaterial of Educational Measurements will be allotted 
to two other courses: that part of the course dealing 
with statistical treatment ol learning. curriculum, ete.. 
will be included in Educational Psy« holoqy: material 
on test construction will be treated in the methods 


course with curr ulum materials. 


A prolessional semester — is planned for both 
elementary and secondary teachers. For the elementary 
students it will consist of tive weeks of curriculum and 
methods, six weeks of student teaching and five weeks 
again of curriculum and methods. During the periods 


devoted to curriculum there will be much observation 
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and classroom visitation in order to relat theory to 


practice. 


Both elementary and secondary teachers will take 
the courses: Educational Psy. holoqy and Development 


of the American School. 


A second major topic of general study by Group II 
was the question: — {I evaluation is considered to be a 
prerequisite to constructive change, how can the elle 
liveness of current teacher education curricula best be 
evaluated?’ [he answer to this question may be ap 
proat hed from two points ol view: the quantily and the 
quality ol the lear hers produced by a oiven curriculum 


or program. 


The effectiveness of a program can be measured to 
some extent by the number of teachers it produces. Also 
entering into the picture would be the number who 
actually become certified, who become certilied and 
ar tually teach, who teach, but leave the profession alter 
a year or two. The reasons for all these would contri 
bute to better understanding of the problem. Data on 
this aspect ol teacher preparation would not be too 
difficult to obtain and is in some degree already avail 
able from the statistics collected by the State Depart 
ment of Public Instruction tor the National [Department 
of Health, Education, and Weltare. 


The quality of teachers produced by current 
. ° . . ° ) a 
curricula is more dillicult to appraise. Probably the most 
ettective method would be lo determine the SLICCESS of 
the candidate who does teach. since it is rather certain 


that the value of a program cannol be tested without 


DISCUSSION GROUP ILB 


l-merging trom the discussion and composite thought 
ol some Iwenty live teacher educators are a few state 


ments pertaining to the changing curricula in teache 


education. A lew ol the following statements may 


represenl original thought but probably the greater 
portion ol them are statements voicing new emphasis 
or re emphasis ol familiar concepts that were viewed in 


lioht of the changing curricula in teacher education. 


|. kvolutionary development of teacher education 
Teacher education has passed through two distinct 
and. identifiable phases of development and presently 
is in a third stage. The early concept of tea het prepara 
lion was based upon the theory that mastery ol subject 
matter was the primary, if not the sole, requisite tor 
teaching. For many years the concept of teacher prepa- 
ration was that if one were master of his discipline, he 
could teach it. Indeed, if is not uncommon to hear CN 
oressions of concurrence with this concept al the 


present time 


The second phase ol the developmen! of teacher 


education was based upon the concept that if a teacher 


testing the product ol that program. Some means of 
arriving at conclusions with respect to this aspect 
would be to cel the reactions of the candidates them 
selves on the effectiveness of their training. The opinion 
of administrators, fellow teachers, and students would 
he another source of data. One college has utilized its 
Lome coming tor seminars in which oraduates oive their 
reactions to their training in their major, and in the 


school's seneral program. 


Further questions posed as starting point for obtain 
ing data to evaluate curricula in teacher training were 
the lollowing: 
ls the satislaction of students actually in the four year 
program a criterion of the worth of the program / 
Would measurement olf aspects or qualities at the be- 
sinning ol the college course, compared with results 
of similar measurements of these same aspects alter the 
lour-year program, give evidence of the worth or ellec- 


4 


liveness ot the program?’ Is a program satislactory or 


° ii. 
unsatisfactory because of the persons who are handling 
it? This last question, of course, bears some implica 
lions lor teachers in higher education who are training 


- J . . 
clementary and secondary candidates in curricula. 


The members of Croup Il felt that there are still 
many unanswered questions and unsolved problems 


concerning curricula for preparation ol teachers. 


Further time and study are desirable for exploration of 


this topic 


( /roup Re ord Fe Sister Nlary ( lis ia, ( ).S.F. 


Marian ¢ ‘ollege. Indianapolis 


were master of his discipline and also had acquired 
skill in the mechanics of teaching, he was a prepared 
teacher. The influence of this concept is identiliable in 
the practice of contemporary teachers who lean 


heavily upon method. 


| he more recent concept oO] teacher education, and 
one that exerts a powertul influence on teacher educa 
lion currently, is that teacher education is a prolessional 
science. II involves not only mastery ol subject matter 
or competency in one s disc ipline and skill in the 
mechanics of teaching, but also it involves a philosophi 
cal concept ol lile in which the teacher's philosophy of 
education has its origin and from which his philosophi 
cal concepts ol education emanate. In a sense the 
teacher s philosophy of education receives its life blood 
and nourishment from a well-formulated., well-develop 
ed philosophy of life. 


The influence of acceptance of this concept is re 


| . . . . . 
Hected in the changing curricula in teacher education 
lor our times. 

2. khHect of current concepts of teacher education on 
( urricula 


Continued on page I! 





Planning Physical Facilities for 


‘i ' , 
the Professional Preparation 


of Teachers 


Chairman John Young opened the meeting by 
pointing out the inadequacies ol a public school build 
ing program which is planned entirely by the superin 
tendent. Following the opening statement, the croup 
discussed seneral aspects of school building programs 
\lembers agreed that the physical fa ilities of a schoo! 
should be planne d to encourage the kind of education 

vhich is desired by the sponsoring group. Lay support 
faculty members, administrative officials, and build 


should 


ormulatine consensus trom the various. otten con 


Ing experts contribute lo the planning 
Nie ling Views held by thy several participants is Ore 
lunction ot the building r onsultant The architect 


should ne 


planning the facilities 


— 


suided by the VW ish ‘ o} the partic ipants in 


Basic information which must be obtained when 
planning new physical facilities includes: 
1 


\n inventory ol the existing buildings 


) 


| nrollments predicted lor specilied future 


date ‘ 
Antic ipated ‘ “rr ulat expansion 


Facilities needed al spec ilied times in the growth 


ol the institution 


Predicting enrollments and asSSeSSING the structural 
value of buildings involve factual questions best 
answered by experts. As the basic information changes 
with the course ol tim 


the physical facilities should be 


r¢ evaluated. 


it is di sirable hat the phy sical lacilities be rated 
mst certain suiding principles but standards stated 
ir) absolute ferms may SOOT) be outmoded and thus 


c<erve to restrict advance Ss In building design. 


lhe term ‘building otten implies the erection of 
lour walls and a rool, but the provision ol adequate 
phy sical tacilities COeS much bevond this lj involves 
treating all spa equipment, burniture decorations 
et which atect progress toward the “coals of the 
institution 


\t the bi coinning of} the second session. the croup 


; = ' ' » |. 
decided to analyze teacher education programs to dts 


COVNeT essential hunctions w! ich should he performed 


in an optimum program. 1x basic tunctions were 


entitie d 
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Summary Report of 
Discussion Group Ill 


John Young 
Discussion Group Leade g 
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Teaching courses in both seneral education 


and the student's teaching field 


Teaching foundation courses, including edu 
cational psy chology and educational philoso 


phy 


leaching le hnique COUTSEeS, ine | ud in a 
methods courses. observations. and participa 
lion 

Providing experience In handling teaching 
aids and materials 


l'sing and developing educational research 


) . . . . . . . . 
{). roviding administrative services, ime luding 


po rsonnel seryvices 


In addition to the six basic olterings, an institution 


ra have Sper ialized hoon lions, such as: 


|. Field services 
Public relations programs 


Special education, such as speech correction, 


phy sical theraphy, elec. 


. | 2 
(sraduate programs lor the preparation ol col 


lege teat hers and admin ist ralor S 


Fundamental research programs 


Next, the group began to examine each of the 
lunctions in the attempt to discover what facilities were 
needed in order to pertorm the function. However, since 
the time was limited. complete coverage could not be 
viven to all functions. The croup recommended that 


lulure meetings be held to complete the work 


lhe first discussion treated the facilities needed for 
lei ching courses in seneral education and in the stu 
dents teaching tield. The majo requirements were 
thouwoht to be classrooms of four sizes: 200 seats, 60 
seats, 30 seats, and small conlerence rooms. The large 
room would be used for lectures and demonstrations 
and should be well supplied with audio-visual equip 


ment, 


l-or mos! ellicient use of buildings. teachers should 
share classrooms. \ shared classroom Way be adapted 
to til the particular lea hers personality by organizing 


the sharing teachers into teams having similar interests. 


| aborators schools Were disc ussed as One as pet t 
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of the facilities needed in teaching technique COUFSES. 


lt was agreed that laboratory schools should be retain 


ed by the colleges. but that they should nol be used lor 


<tudent- teaching. Instead, they should be used for (]) 


i . ) ‘2 , ) , . 
observations, (2) participation, (5) experimentation. 


| aboratorv schools should vermis the rrospective 
| | | 


teacher to experience the elements of a good public 
school program, but laboratory schools should not 


necessarily he modeled alter public schools. 


Lhe GrOUD decided to devote one session to con 
siteration of a curriculum laboratory. It was described 
is «place which could seat a maximum of filty peopl 
Lach occupant should have adequate table space tor 
individual work. Display space should be available to: 
textbooks, tests, units of work, courses of study, periodi 
cals, art work, handbooks, curriculum guides, posters, 
charts, audio-visual equipment. pape supplies, dolls. 
models. Materials should be drawn to the center for 
the purpose ol giving immediate help to teachers and 
may be changed from time to time as the occasion 


warrants. 


Ihe facilities which were mentioned as valuable 


Changing Curricula in Teacher Education 


Continued from page 9 


In line with the current philosophical concept ol 
teacher education. curricula for teacher education in 
the 1960's embraces: 


a) The selection and development of a high type 
person tor teacher preparation who possesses 
the attributes of one who is worthy of the honor 
of exerting tremendous personal intluence on 
students. This influence is one of- the resulting 
end products of an elective leacher—pupil re 


lationship: 


The development of a person ol culture. one 
possessing the knowledges. appreciations and 
attributes of an elttective dynamic citizen in a 


democ racy; 


The inclusion in the education of one who is 
to tear I, ol breadth of} knowledge in the various 
areas of the humanities. social studies, and 
sciences and also specialization to the point ol 
mastery in the disé ipline or disciplines in which 
he is preparing to teach: and 
Finally. the teacher education curricula em 
braces the development o| a highly skilled 
practitioner in tea hing 
All teacher education is committed to the concept 
thal teachers. in the broad sense of the term, mus! be 
truly educated persons 
§ General education in teacher education curricula 
In light of the loregoing philosophical concept ol 
teacher education the ro| o} general and liberal edu 


cation in the total preparation ol a teacher is of greal 


signitic ance and importance. 


General education provides not only the seed trom 


, , .« , . 
in tea ning foundations COULTSES Tile luded: 


| Closed circuit television which can show 
laboratory school classrooms in action 
Observation rooms which permit observers to 
view the laboratory classrooms through one-way 
glass 
Psyc hological laboratories 
\Mlethods laboratories 
\ center for electronic equipment which will 
permit maximum utilization of audio-visual 


material 


In conclusion, it was agreed that good lacilities 
contribute signticantly lo building the kind of atmos 
phere which attracts and holds faculty and staff mem 
bers. The physical lacilities should have such aesthetic 
appeal that teachers will gain pride and sell respect as 
they work there. And lay people should be so lavorably 
impressed with the appearance that they, too, gain 
respect for the teachers and for the community which 
<upports the institution. 

(Csroup Recorder: Tom Phillips 


Indiana State lea hers ( ‘ollege 


Programs—Discussion Group IDB 


which a teacher s philosophy of life and hence his 
philosophy of education has its origin hut also general 
education provides the soil that nurtures and stimulates 


Lhe srowth of that philosophy. 


The convictions and principles held by a teaches 
emerge trom his philosophy of litle. It is, therefore. im 
perative that his philosophy of life should be com 
patible with cdemocracy and the underlying concepts 
pertaining to the individual dignity and personal 


liberts of man 
1 c:xtent of teacher educ alion 


The preparation ol a teacher embraces several 
aspects, each of which is pertinent to the total educa 
tion ol a competent tea her—selection and development 
of a_ person, development of general qualities for 
exemplary citizenship, and development of prolessional 
competencies. Without question the crux of teacher 
education lies in the four-vear program leading lo a 
baccalaureate degree, but teacher education must also 
extend, as a bare minimum, through the fifth year ol 


higher education and be continued in in-service devel 


opment throughout the teacher s protessional career. 


— » | , : ‘ : ‘ 
). Relationship ol certification requlations to changing 


teacher education currie ula 


leacher certilication regulations should be so de 
signed as to provide a minimum pattern lor—in a sense, 
a Hoor under—teacher education curricula. Ea h teacher 
education institution and each department or area 
representing a discipline within that institution should 
issume = specilic and detinite responsibility for the 
development ol provrams ol teacher education that nol 
only are coneruous with the minimum pattern tor 


certitication prescribed bv. the state but that meet the 
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hall present and future needs of teachers who are pre 


paring lor service 


f) Preparation of teachers and “sell contained’ class 


mom 


Ideally teacher education should produce a teacher 
who is competent to serve in the “self-contained” class 
room. From a practical point of view, however. subject 
matter and area specialists must continue in the role ol 
assisting classroom teachers in special areas. [Their set 
vices are needed in directing the learning of pupils in 
areas, such as music and art, and perhaps in mathe 


matics SCICTICEe, and reading. 


In so far as a plan involving specialization in teach 
ing exists In an elementary school. provision should be 


made tor the integration ol subject matter. 


Lhe Iwo extremes that is, the sel] contained class 


room and specialization, are not incompatible. 


Selection and Admission Practices in 
Continued from page 6 


view competency or entrance examination and the com 
ple tion of certain curricula in high school are selective 


factors used by mia th institutions 


VII Selection and admission is not a finality but 
a continuing responsibility ol the institution. If we in 
tend to improve teacher education, there must also be 


mmprovement of all teaching at the college level, 


VIL. The implementing of selective procedures is 
lime consuming: therefore, institutions should have a 
coordinated organized system in’ which responsibility 
is allocated and sullicient time, as part ol the work load 


of all personnel involved, is considered. 


1X. Since it is difficult to identify all of the 
characteristics of successful teachers. it is possible to 
identily some ol the undesirable characteristics. These 


undesirable charac leristics are stated below: 


Nloral risks—those violators ol socially accepted 


Toward Quality Performance In Teacher 


Continued from page 4 


writing, but can't do it until | { a position with less 


ge 
b 


teaching demands.’ This can be solved quickly by 
simply disciplining yourself to a sixty hour week which 
mioht include a considerable number of hours per week 
beyond the so-called standard load. This perhaps is 
net so much a quality problem in the balance of time 


as it is in the sell imposed behavioral expectations. 


Lh quality problem or issue perhaps can be sum 
marized no better than by indicating that it is a matter 
of personal responsibility in maintaining scholarly 
interests and achievements. A part of this responsibility 


will be that of accepting personal blame for inactivity 
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A. summary statement 

l-Hective. competent teachers have a philosophy of 
education which emerges trom their philosophy of like 
lhe obligation of teacher education curricula is to pro- 
vide lertile soil and sood seed lor the favorable devel 
opment and growth of a philosophy of education: 

\ teacher s philosophy of education is markedly 
influenced by the philosophy of life that he holds. His 
philosophy of lile has its roots in general education 
Cieneral education has the function ol developing a 
philosophy ot tite through which the teacher s philoso 
phy of education operates. 

Resource Persons: 
Mr. Richard Burkhardt, Ball State Teachers College 


tr. | Jonald Sharp. Indiana State Teac hers College 


he { order 


[>r. Elwin S. Evster. Indiana lL niversity 


Teacher Education 


standards: lack of desire to teach but who seek eco 
nomic security in the prolession: rejection of ideals ol 
the teaching prolession: lack of satisfactory scholastic 
achievement: 


disqualify the student: lack of faith in vouth; severe 


severe physical deviates which would 


emotional disturbances and mcompetence in commun! 


{ ation skills. 


\ Much study and research will he Nnecessaly 
Bll 


petore valid criteria are established which Cant he used 


in selection anc admission lo teacher education. 


Recommendation. Nlembers of the committee would 
like to recommend to the Steering (Committee of the 
Work Shop lor 1960, that the study of selection and 


admission practices be continued. 


\ r.. Schooler. (sroup Recorder 


Indiana l'niversitv 


Education 


in the quality direction rather than to spend so much 
ingenuity in trving to find someone else to blame for 
oul inadequae ies. We need to re-invest much more ol 
our own time and money in self upgrading rather than 
to expect a supporting public to perlorm some magi 
which will provide time and financial support lor sell 
improvement. It is not the intent here to deride the 
inportance of outside supports but it is contended that 
our primary problem remains a personal one for the 
individual staff member who wants to move in the 
| 


direction of a higher quality of performance in our 


beue he rt duc ation programs. 
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Sharing the Problems of Teacher 


Discussion Group IV 


orden Purce 
Bord P il 


Education with the Public |} vio maw tsa 


A problem may be delined in many ditterent ways, 
but in most of these definitions the individual or group 
is the controlling factor. There is no problem in the 
abstract: only when some individual or croup 
approaches a situation that cannot be immediately re 
solved to their satislaction ao we have a problem. This 
means that we in teacher education cannot alway S 
share ou problems with the public. To the public the 
situation may not be a problem because they are nol 


AWare ol all the implications. 


With this in mind ¢ rroup LV chose to change the 
discussion topic somewhat by setting forth certain 
principles to ouide us in the process of sharing infor 
mation and problems with the public. These principles 
could not be developed without first establishing the 
purposes we might have in sharing information, ae 


complishments and problems with the public. 


The first purpose seemed to us to be that ol leading 
all teacher education to a hioher level of elliciency and 
quality _ This in turn tends to raise the total level ol 
education. Any activity in which the people in teacher 
education participate must make its contribution to 
better education. In this day ol rapid change and vast 
developments in all areas of human activity elliciency 
in the educational process is a must. If sharing with 
the public will increase the efficiency of the teacher as 
Le works toward the ac cepted goals of education then 


we must take advantage ol the opportunity. 


Secondly, the teacher as a member of the prolession 
should commend the respect due anyone who plays a 
role as important as that of teaching. The public may 
need to be informed as to the impact ol the teacher on 
society, Perhaps the shar ing of such information with 
the public may cause the teacher as a person and teach 
er education institutions as organizations to do a better 
iob in the preparation ol the teacher. High quality is 
necessary in a position in our society as important as 
that of teaching. If sharing with the public will contri- 


bute to this purpose if should be done. 


Third, there needs to be a contribution to teacher 
education trom all members of society both as individ 
uals and as members ol Groups. The work of the teacher 


alfects the changes that may transpire in every facet 








of society. Since this is true all these tacets should 


make some contribution to this real social activity ol 
education. It would seem that this purpose could neve: 
be realized without an exe hange of ideas: the only 
problem being, what is the most efficient and prolitable 


wav to carry out the CX hang and how Trp Ute I 


Fourth, it would seem we cannot ¢ yntribute to the 
srowth and dev elopment! of ideas and practices unless 
we are familiar with the conditions around which th 
ideas are built. The exact function of the teacher in 
societv needs to be clearly detined not only lor the lay 
man but for the members of the prolession. It is con 
ceivable that there exists today many dillerent « oncept: 
as to the lunction of a teacher. If sharing information 
with the public would tend to conluse the layman an¢l 
professional as to the teachers lunction in society, thi: 
would be detrimental. In some instances, this has har 
pene | and the result was either too broad or too 
narrow a concept. | he preparation of tea hers. facilities 
lor teaching. and philosophies of education all allect 
the lunction of a teacher in a partic ular community 
This is a complex set of variables which can only bi 
analyzed by someone well prepared in the tield ol 


education. 


There can be no assurance that an activily caesigned 
lo meel a parts alar need will actually do so. How 
ever, one should attempt to re ach these goals if at all 
possible. In order to be reasonably sure that the sharing 
ol problems and inlormation with the public will lead 
toward a higher level olf education. a better quality o| 
memb« rship. more cooperation and a fuller understand 
ing of the function ol a teacher, ( rroup I\ feels that 


several general patterns of activity should be followed 


First we must ree ounize that there are many publi. “ 
and nol just one. | herelore, it becomes necessarv to 
use many different basi assumptions trom which to 
begin. The wise selection of the basis ol operation lor 
each portion of the public will go a long way toward 
developing with each group the kinds of relations! Ips 


that will help realize the purposes outlined above. 


Second there are certain basic porinne iples in the 
»| 


semination of inlormation or the requesting ol i 
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and assistance that need to be considered with each 
of th public s mentioned in the item above. 

l-irst we should alwavs share those things that are 
olf general interest to all the public s. This is a rathe 
simple bash through the use o| students and resulat 


' . . 
f hannels ol news coverace Such things can usually 


itis aL re ports Stic ir ai’ Winning basketball OaAalhics, hav 
mo a contest winner wt mathe matics, putting on a 


schoo! program and th like 


Second Wwe have those things lo share which call 
lor an enlightened public. This usually is concerned 
with proposed activities where action on the part ol 
thy public may be required Here the problem of dil 
lerent public s is crucial because all of them will not 
have the same amount of information about the activity 
Some will require more pre-inlormation education: 
some will require ditterent forms ol selling this into 
mation than others. An area that could be used as an 


example here is a proposed chanvse in the olterines 


pra. cle d by a sf hool 


| bird we nee dl to share those things with the public 
will lead toward contidence and understanding 
ol whal may Corme about it) the luture With a CO! 
tinualls enliohtened public changes will lake place as 
’ 

needed bes atise thy reason lor Sti r changes has peen 
becoming evident OVCT a pre riod o| lime. In this activity 
this oublic , are the probl 1) because one lype o} publi 


cation program will not reach all people 


Fourth it GOeS without saving that any program 


' . . . 
oO} sharing intormation must be « onsistentl and well 


| ip! tablished 
planned. Lhe principles must be established anc then 


lhe program carried out on the basis of these principles. 


Phe filth item in our list is perhaps mis-used more 
than anv other. That is the siving ot inlormation to 
Ou publics that is not wanted by them. Many times 
reports are made that no one reads or cares about 
lhis tends to cut down the eHectiveness of the sharing 
otf information’ where the public s would be interested. 
ly} ( Saime thing Cal by said about ( ertain kinds oO} 
insormation where the educational value is non-existen| 
anc the recipient of the inlormation is nol expected lo 


| ibuti 
make ». contribution 


Included in th patterns of activity along with the 


i ; . . e s 

iact thal there are mah\ publics and certain principles 
of sharing are necessary, we believe that the present 
educational climate is such thal sharing intormation 


today about teacher education will Lye more rewarding 


on ioal any othe r time in ou histor. 


Lhe fourth pattern we believe is « ssential is thal 
; | : ° ; ; 
the only prope! place lo hy on sharing is al the into 
mation level here is no Wav one Can make a contribu 
| = : , . 
fron to the solution of] a problem without lirst having 


prope! information about it Neither can a person or 
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oroup be expected to make a contribution of ideas with 


ou! first much information. 


l'sing the above purposes lor and patterns o| 
activity to share information with the public we then 
looked for the signitic ant areas about which we should 
be sharing inlormation, and seeking contributions trom 


the variety of publics. 


One of these is the present student teaching pro 
oram in Indiana. Very few schools are not now active 
participants in this program However. many teachers 
in) these schools. parents ol school children and general 
laymen have never been provided with information 
about the program, neither have they been given an 
opportunity to contribute to it through the various 
avenues open to them. The teacher education program 


is on their doorstep and they are unaware of this 


\nother area where the public s can make a fine 
contribution is that of selection and recruitment. An 
informed public as to the opportunities in teaching, the 
qualities of the teacher, the supply and demand situa 
tion and the activities of the teacher could be «1 oreal 

ervice to future generations. We cannot build a pro 
lession from within some of the future generations of 
teachers must come from society and it would be help 


hal it thes came trom a socio-economic cross-section 


\ third area where information needs to be distri 
buted is that of what constitutes a day's work for the 
teacher. A iob analysis is needed for those about to 
enter the prolession, lor those who wish to evaluate 
ihe prolession. and those who try to pul the teacher 
in his propel place _ Such activities of the teacher are 
stimulating creative thinking. collecting information 
and properly presenting — itl, understanding human 
nature and developing philosophies. demand exception 


al qualities needed by the teacher. 


Lhe public S need to be made aware of on JoIng 
programs tor tea¢ hers and parents which will help the 
teachers become better and the parents make more con 


structive contributions lo education. 


\ filth item is most important ol all the areas and 
that is the assistance that can be given by all groups 
vho have valid criteria to use as a basis for judging 


the quality of teaching. Help is needed in this area by 


Il. Since all of society will make such judgments these 


criteria take on real signitic ance. 


\ sixth area is that of the rights and privileges o| 
leachers as first-class citizens. Is a teacher a servant to 
thy public or a contributing member with a talent to’ 
sell. The profession can help clarify this problem by 
sharing some ol the sell-imposed restrictions we have 
and the responsibilities we accept. The public s need to 
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How Can You Help the Student || B. Othanel Smith 


P) Oressor oft Education, 


Teacher Become a Real Teacher? |} Sess i mn’ 








SUPERVISED student teaching some vears ago, Irving to improve his use ol language in a particular 
eer | was also at the same time teaching methods sense. Now. we worked for about three vears with 
courses, and I used the usual instructional routine and teachers in connection with physic s and chemistry and 
| suppose gol about the usual results. In the last lew mathematics and English and social studies and so on 
vears, | have discovered that | do not know what teach Sad bv the rules of the language. | mean the rules 
ing is, so that when I start to talk about good teaching having to do with the logical use of the language. 
| am talking about doing well something which | do 


not know much about in the first place. | discovered When we gol through we found that some teachers 


this within the last ten vears in a resear lh study to tind were successtul and some were not. Some teachers hacl 


ways to improve the thinking of students in the class oblained good results with their students as measured 
< ‘ . 


: — ane 
room where thev were dealing with verbal materials. by tests, and some had gotten even negative resull 


Nlost ol whal we know comes out through words Now. we had thouvht we knew what went on in 
That is. most of what we call knowl doe is in what we the classroom: but when we began to talk with teachers 
say as much as in what we do, if not more so. As a lo get an adequate di scription o! what went on, we 
matter ot tact. ib vou could wipe out our saying, there found thal the teachers did nol know themselves whal 
wouldnt be much left for us to do: so that if vou are they had done so that they could not describe their 


Irving to improve the thinking of the student, vou are own teaching. | should have known this because | can’t 
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do it either. But somehow or other | thought thal the 


teacher could. attet each day sil down and write oul 


what he had done; but this proved to be impossible. 


Now. | went to the books to find out what teac hing 
is: | thought this might be of some help to me; and | 
found that those who write about teaching never made 
anv study of it. We have studied evervthing in the 
world ex epl teaching. We have studied how children 
crow. We have studied how they learn. We have 
studied how they behave in the classroom under certain 
circumstances: but we have never studied teaching. 
lhe closest we have ever gotten to it; so far as my 
knowledge goes. was Charters's old Commonwealth 
Study in which he tried to analyze what teachers do. 
But he started so tar awav trom teaching that he never 
gol very close to it in the analysis. And this is under 
standable because he didn't have techniques adequate 
lor getting at it. What we find written in the books 
about teaching is whal people have derived either trom 
philosopher s specuwation, o1 by derivations from ral 
learning. or a tew studies ol human learning. and trom 
practical experience. And this is the extent of the 
knowledge that we find written in the books. Now, the 
dependability of all this is open to question. The resi 
due of our long prac tical experience is olten very much 
closer to reality than speculations drawn from psycho 
logical theory or speculations drawn from philosophy. 
So. | began about Iwo and a hall vears ago, to see if 
| could get a more adequate dese ription of what teach 
ing a tually is as it goes on under classroom conditions 
rather than as it is talked about. And this is what | 


would like to explore with you this morning. 


| want to report to you as best | can some olf the 
things that | have found out. and what I have heen 
forced to discard about teaching. | would like first to 
indicate some things that we have conlused with teach 
ing. One ol the thinos that we have confused with 
teaching is learning. Now | know in your more sober 
moments vou don't do this: but when we vel off and 
cet to thinking about it. we contuse learning and teach 
ino, and the psychologists. as well as the philoso 
phers. have been more guilty of this than the people 
who had to face the teaching situation. Professor Kil 
patrick, many years ago, in a book of his called 
Foundations of Method, tollowing somewhat a line ol 
thought which Professor Dewey had introduced in his 
How We Think, said that if a child has not learned, 
the teacher has not taught. This never did make any 
sense to me: | always have had difliculty with it; and 
| think if vou will examine it you know that this is not 
the case. There are many times when you teach; and 
you would say that you had done a good job of teach 
ing though it is quite clear to vou that somebody in 
the room has not learned what you were trying to tea h. 


And if vou were voing to identily teaching with learn 
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ing then vou would have lo Say that everyone you 
taught would have had to learn Ol else vou had not 
taught. It would be like saying that if the paticnt dies, 
the doctor hasn't doctored him. Or if the lawyer loses 


the case, that he didn't plead the case. 


| earning and teaching dont entail one another. 
You can teach unsuccesstully, but you can't learn 
unsuccesstully. You can teach the multiplication tables, 
or you can teach arithmetic in any of its aspects unsu 
cesstully, but the child cant learn the multiplication 
tables unsuccesstully. So, it is not contradictory to Say. 
in other words, that you taught him unsuccesstully. 
You taught him, but he didn't learn. That would not 
be contradictory, but it would be contradictory lo say 
he learned it but he learned il unsuccesstully. This 
would not make any sense, but you can say you taught 
unsuccesslully. So these two things simply are not to 


oether. hey don | ( ntail one another. 


Now some psychologists go a step further on this 
contusion: they say that il you know how people learn, 
vou know then how to teach them. But this isn't true 
You can know how people learn without knowing how 
to teach them: and, as a matter of fact, vou can teach 
them without knowing how they learn or else we would 
never have gotten the business started in the first place. 
All that you can say is that if you know something 
about how individuals learn, il may be that it will give 
you indications ol points to take hold to go about 
studving how vou might deal dillerently with them in 
teaching. But it doesn't give you the know-how ol 
teaching just to know what these points are, and this 
is clear from the history ol prolessional studies. Medical 
doctors never made this mistake. They know sood and 
well that vou can cure a disease without knowing its 
cause—and they do it over and over again—and they 
improve the cure long betore they know the cause. | 
don't want to be misunderstood. | am not here saying 
that some knowledge of an adequate psychology o} 
learning would not be uselul in teaching. | don't mean 
lo suggesl that. | just mean to say that vou cant teach 
somebody psychology and expect them to know how to 


tear I, 


In the next place, | had to separate what | would 
call didactics trom teaching. By didactics | mean the 
lanouage that we use to talk about teaching—like le« 
ture method, problem method supervised method, 
whatever you want to call it. These concepts carry with 
them what we think tea¢ hing either ought or ought not 
to be: so that if we want to condemn someone's teach 
ing, we May Say, “Well, it's the lecture method.” But 
it doesn t describe what the lecture method is. Or il 
you want to speak approvingly in some circles, you 
say. He is using the problem method.” But you don't 


really know what the problem method is, except as il 
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is written in the book. You don't quite know what it 


is when it oets down to the classroom level. 


lea hing is one thing. The theory of teaching which 
is made up of our didactic or pedagogical language 
about leaching is another thing, and the two don't 
always go together. That is, teaching comes back to 
the actual behavior of the teacher in the classroom. 
however you use words to describe it. That is what 
teaching is: what the teacher does here in the class 
room. But when you oO off and talk about it and sav 
that this is problem method or something else, you are 
talking about teaching in its theoretical sense. You are 
conceptionalizing and giving it some sort of a value 
slant. So | had to separate oul the lanouage about 
teaching lrom tea hing itsell, and | am finding it much 
more convenient in my study to talk about the strategies 
of a teacher or his tactics in the classroom than to talk 
about whether he is teaching by problem method or 
by lecture method or by question-answet method or by 
something else. Whenever | oe | down to the strategy 
he uses, | can see this in the verbal discourse that GOCS 
on in the classroom: and | can plot them; and | can 


sce what the pattern of the discourse is. 


Now I| have also had to discard another notion 
which | picked up in my youth. | was told that if the 
teacher talked, this was bad. As if somehow or other 
you could teach without talking. And | have discover 
ed that this is nonsense; you can't teach without 


talking. 


Now teaching, or talking. by a teacher who is a 
compulsive talker—one who keeps on talking long alter 
Le has quit thinking—is not advantageous, and | think 
this is what was meant. That is, we don, talk to a pui 
pose enough in teaching. Our talk goes-idle. We spin 
our wheels, and we dont go any place, and this is what 
was objected to. Now, il you observe in a classroom 
very long. trom the standpoint of the kind ol behavior 
thet a teacher uses when he teaches, you will tind thal 
his behavior is predominantly, but not exclusively, more 
than we are prone to think, takes place in and through 
language. As a matter of fact, il you were to wipe oul 
the things that you can learn only through language. 
there wouldn't be much lelt to learn. You would be at 
a pretty low level ol development. You wouldn't, for 
example, be able to know anything about history. You 
can tell me, of course, “You can throw it on the 
screen. But even this is not meaningful apart trom 
some sort of verbal interpretation. And you couldn’ 
learn any science apart trom symbols of some sort be 
cause all of our scientific knowledge is symbolic. It is 
not in things: scientific knowledge is in words, in 
mathematical symbols and what-not. So, teaching is 
linguistic behavior. and it is linguistic behavior in part 


because learning is that. 


Now | had to divest myself of this in part because 


of the fact that | was brought up to believe that we 
learn through activity; and by activity was meant non- 
verbal. physical activitv—modeling, building, dramatiz- 
ing, etc. | don't want to argue this point, and | am not 
irying to say here that physical activity is undesirable 
in the classroom. | don't mean this. | am trying to stress 
ihe point that most of what we do as teachers is verbal 
behavior. And | would conclude from this very shortly 
that i vou want to improve teaching, one of the ways 
to do it is to improve the talking of the teacher, and | 
shall go into some of the ways in which this might he 


done. 


Now, | should like you to refer to the dittoed pages 
that some of you have in your hands. This dittoed ma- 
terial has, at the top, what | have labeled “A Peda 
sogical Model” and, on the left-hand side under 
Roman |, the “Behavior of the Teacher,” called in 


dependent variables. On the right-hand side, under 


‘Roman Il, is the “Behavior of the Pupil,” labeled 


Dependent Variable” and, in the middle, are the 
things which psye hologists talk about. They are the be 
liels, the needs, the inlerences, the associative mechan 
isms, memories, and so forth which are not observable. 
You cant observe needs or beliefs or influences or 
associative mechanisms or memories. But, you can ob- 
serve what the pupil does, and you can observe what 
the teacher does. The great problem in psvchology of 
teaching would be to show how you can relate these 
middle things to the things which the teacher does. 
And only to the extent that you can relate the middle 
variables to what the teacher does can the psychology 


become meaningtul. 


Now, I should like to describe to you the independ 
ent variables because that is what teaching is consti 
tuted of: that. is. linguistic behavior, performative 
behavior, and expressive behavior. These behaviors 


constitute what the teacher does when he is teaching. 


| have taped approximately 100 classroom hours ol 
teaching. | have analyzed these tapes into what the 
teacher does and what the pupils do. From. this 
analysis, | have tried to state this model as it is here 
eiven—lor whatever theoretical purposes il has—but | 
think it ultimately has some practical purposes: because 
it separates oul the things that we have to emphasize 
with the teacher in the training ol him as a teacher, 
nol as a person who just understands children or who 
knows something about learning. but one who can per 
lorm adequately in the classroom. Now, | would like 


to ci &( ribe these variables to you. 


| am going to take up first of all the Expressive 
Behavior. By Expressive Behavior, | don't mean any 
thing other than that there are certain natural signs 


which the teacher uses when he teaches. He looks al 
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children and sometimes he looks at them as though hie 
were training animals: and that is sood. if this is whai 
iS require d to get their attention, to hold it, or what not. 
Because the eyes are important mechanisms in teach 


ing, | suspect. The lacial expression is important, | 


suspect in fear hing a smile On a teacher s lace—or the 


absence of it. All of these things are important, and 
they are natural signs. They are interpreted by stu 
dents: they mean something. They tell the students 
something about whether the teacher is interested in 
what he is doing: whether or not he thinks the teacher 

leelinge well this morning o1 disposed toward him in 


certain Waves 


li is also important | suspect that the teacher be 
lo read the same natural sions under Dependent 


Variables over here—the | xpressive Behavior ol 


children suspect a greal deal—and don | know this. 


lm fast GUeSSING now—! suspect that a Oreal deal o} 
he trouble that teachers have sometimes with children 
they dont know how to read the natural signs. 

don't know how to look at children and read the 
expressions thi postures, and what-not about them. | 
can show you peopl who misinterpret behavior. They 
look at a person and decide this person is against them 
when the person isnt against them at all. It is the 


interpretation of thre 


x<pressive lorms of behavior, and 
learning how to int rpret them that think is a very 
crucial matter in the advancement ol teaching. and we 
need to know much more about it than we know now 

lhen, there is perlormative behavior, which is non 
verbal. | can remember in chemistry, which | used to 
teach. | would olten lind a voungdster who wouldn't 


And. SQ, 


would tak a mat ly. Ora liohter. and Say "| ook you 


j > . ) 
KHhLOW how lo lioht tip lis Bunsen burner 


do it this wav. | didn't tell him how. | showed him 


how. As a matter ol tact historically, lear hing original 


ly had a oreal deal ol the element ol showing in it. 


because it was teaching how to use simple. primitive 


, rye fruments ol SOME sor! 


lL here is anothet SC TISC i] which Wwe show—we 


demonstrate without intending thal the person will 


learn what We afe showing him. Whenever | show the 


yvoungster how to lioh! the Bunsen burner. | don't wanl 


lo conn along lomorrow and lind him nol knowing 
. ' . 
how. | expect him to know how Irom my having shown 


him low lo lioht if Bul i} lor example | rT} teachine 
physics. as | did, and | want to show him semething 
about! a maoneti lield what do do? | don | tell him 


| 
cl oul i] 


| just take a bar magnet and | put a piece ol 
paper over it and [| sprinkle iron tilings on it and | tap 

paper a little bit. and the filings take form along 
lines ol tore And | say See, this is the way it 
looks Now. | didn't expect him to learn how to do 
this. I} tomorrow he wouldnt know how to do it trom 


vhat Lad done this wouldn | bother me. because 
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am here trying to get across to him an idea, not how to 
do something. but what a field looks like. So there are a 
lot of things that we demonstrate in this way, without 
intending that the voungstet! learn how to do it him 
sell. Now this is what | mean by performative behaviors 
on the part of the teacher; and if he is skilled in this 
sort of behavior, then this is part of his equipment as 


a teacher. 


Now. if | may turn to linguistic behavior, because 
this is the central feature ol teaching. so far as m\ 
opservations oO. There are three kinds ol talk that a 


sages in. One is what I call 


_ _ 


classroom teacher en 
acdmonitorv use olf the language. He praises, he blames. 
he criticizes, he says to the student, “Well, this doesn’t 
quite come up to what you are capable ol doing. | 
think vou could have done better. It is sood. but it isn’t 
what you could have done.’ For a long time, perhaps 
always, we have used admonitory behavior, and _ this 
is what in psychology is called reinlorcement. Teachers 
have been reintorcing learning lor thousands of vears. 
and the psychologists finally caught up with us. [This 
is what Thorndike called the Law of EHect. In teach 
ing you praisc, or you blame, or you use admonitory 
language: and you cant teach without this. Even i 
vou dont do anything, except as many teachers do— 
repeat what the student said. you are reintorcing him 
because when you repeat what he said, he thinks vou 
are agreeing with him and this is okay. This satisties 
him and makes him happy. It you disagree with him 
or vou say something else, then this indicates to him 
that he is wrong. You don't have to do as they did 
when | began as a pupil down in the grades. When 
ever | said something. the teacher gave mea mark in 
a book: he oave me a orade on what | said. He would 
“Tt is bad.” But all of these 


are the same sorts of things; they ar admonitory lorms 


also say, It is vood— or 


o} behav ior. 


Then, there is what | would call directive talk on 
the part ol the teacher. The teacher savs things in order 
to tell the student hew to do something. Now in this 
kind of talk. as in the other, the teacher doesn't expect 
the student to learn what he savs or even to remember 


what he says. For example, it | sav to a group of stu 


dents, “Look, let us take a kind of arithmeti« project 


here. This summer, let us say, we are going to take a 
lrip and we want to know the cost. What do we need 
And the students 


Sa\ we need Oo know the mileage. and we need to 


lo know in order lo gel the cost / 


_ 


know how much sasoline costs, and we need to know 
how much the car is going to burn pel mile, and so 
on. And you Jel these things on the hoard. These are 
all directive. They are directive in the sense that vou 
are shaping a problem and they are working with vou 


in the shaping of a proble m. You are not expecting 


thal they will remember the cost of the sasoline or how 
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much the motor burns. or anv ol these things: these 
are not important. What you are interested in is that 
they learn how to werk a certain kind ol problem and 
that they learn how to formulate the problem. They are 
not learning what you say, or even what they say them 
selves. Now there is much directive talk. You can tell 
a person, tor example il he is learning to lype, “Look. 
this is the wav vou ought to do it. Or you can sil 
down and show him. You can say, “Look, you have 
oot yout lingers placed in the wrong way. Place them 
this way. Now, you re not expecting him to remem 
ber what you said; yveure expecting him to remembei 


where to place his lingers. So directive talk is talk that 


is not to be remembered. 


Now, the third kind of talk is of a different order, 
and it constitutes the bulk of what goes on in the class 
room. From my analysis, so far, | conclude that 
approximately QO per cent ol what goes on on the lape 
that | have is what I call logically relevant talk. It is 
talk which can be evaluated in terms of some sort ol 
logical criterion. Secondly, it is talk which you expect 
or which the student expects himself to remember. And 
by remember, | don't mean that he is expected to hand 
it back in the same words, but he is exper ted to be able 
to formulate it in words when called upon to do so. 


\nd just about 9O per cent ol the talk is of this order. 


Now. | am going to indicate brielly how I have 
classified this sort of discourse. | have taken the fapes, 
transcribed them, and pul them down into what I call 
pedagogically meaningtul units, which | cant co into 
here. These pedagogically meaningtul unils are things 
like detining: lor example, if vou will turn now to the 
dittoed material, an illustration here of one of these 
units is the first one. “Well, now, what is an axon? 
This is what the teacher says. Then, the student Says, 
“It carries impulses lrom the neurons. Now this is a 
pedagogically signiticant unit hecause it stops here and 
the teacher OOS ahead then and uses this notion of 
what a neuron is in subsequent discussions. And he 
subseque ntly expects the student to know what a neu 
ron is. If he asks it on an examination. or if he talks 
with him someplace. or it the student is reading some 
place or listening to a T\ program, or what not, he 
iS expec ted to know something about what a neuron is. 
Now about four per cent ol all of the units—I don't 
mean an instructional unit now, | mean this sort ol 
unit, a verbal unit—about four per cent ol everything 
teachers do in the classroom at the high school level is 


ot this orcer 


\bout forty per cent ol the teacher's behavior con 
sists In designating and describing. that is. asking lor 
instances ol something or asking tor descriptions o} 
something. This is what we ordinarily refer to as factual 


matters 


evaluating is verv interesting. Here the teacher is 
asking the student. or else the student is asking the 
teacher. to tell what the worth ol something is. whal 
its value is—to assess it in some way. We talk a oreal 
deal about teaching values in school. The truth of the 
matter is, we pav very little attention to it, il my tapes 
are indicative of what goes on. And. furthermore 
almost every value question is converted to a_ fact 
question; it is not treated as a value question at all. For 
example, in one ol the lapes, a student asks the teacher. 
“Is it fair for an author to take a novel, which is his 


medium of writing, and use it tor propaganda pul 
poses? Is il right for him to do this?” And the teacher 
throws the question to the class, and they never discuss 
whether it is right or not. What they discuss is whether 
the novel is an eltective way to Jel people to believe 
what you have written. Now this isn't a value ques 
tion. In a weak sense, it is. But you can answer the 
question of eHectiveness in quite a diflerent way than 
you can answet the question ol what is right. What | 
am trying to say here is that as teachers we do not 
now how Lo deal with the lanouage of value We ve 
never been taught this: we know little about it. And as 
long as we know little about it, we do whal anvbody 
would do. namely. convert the matter into something 
we can:talk about. which is the question of tact: thal 
is: the lanouage we use. the words we use. to talk 
about facts. And this is what is almost universally 
done. In addition to that, there is only a small propo! 
tion, about five per cent of all ol the episodes, that 


take place verbally in the classroom. which are of the 


nature of value 


Now it vou take classilvine thal is even less sO 


think about three cases out of a hundred arise. l his 


is. of course, where you are asking a person to tell what 
kind ol something something is. And it is verbal 
classilving. You have to remember there is a difference 
hetween telling what class something be longs to and 
having a pile of stull given to vou and vou are asked 
to classilw it. that is, to build your own classilicator 
scheme. And this we never do. We just simply ask 


the student to tell the class to which something helongs 


Comparing and contrasting make up about thre 
per cent ol these logically relevant operations. Condi 
tional inlerring is a small proporltion—aboul seven per 
cent [-xplaining makes up about 12 per cent of every 
thine that the teacher does or requires ol his students 
and there are many dilerent lorms ol explaining Nlost 
of them. in thei: seneralized lorm. | have listed on the 
paper vou have. But ii vou get at the actual responses 
of children te questions having to do with explaining 
vou will tind there are a much larger number than 
have listed. Now as teae hers we know very little about 
’ .plaining We have never been taught anything about 


expl “ning ()} course, we have neve! been taught any 
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thing about defining, or about evaluating. We have 
never been taught anything about designating, and so 
on. If we know about these operations, we know about 


them al the common sense level. Al that level. we do 


nol perlorm any better than the pupil does. The only 


difference between the teacher and the pupil in this re 
gard. and I'm talking generally now, because I'm talk 
ing about the teacher training program—what we 
haven't done—the only diflerence or the primary dil 
ference, between the teacher and the pupil is that the 
teacher has a greater mastery of the material. He does 
not have a greater mastery ol the linguistic controls by 
which you teach than the pupil has, except as tt has 
come incidental to his acquiring the knowledge to 
teach. And, that incidental amount is comparatively 


small. 


Now, | would like to indicate to you some pitfalls 
that arise. | was in a classroom in which the thing 
being discussed was the question of whether eiohteen 
years olds should be permitted to vote. This was in a 
social problems course. They had been working on this 
topic lor some time. They had read literature on it by 
senators and representatives and what not. In_ the 
course of the discussion, it became pertectly clear that 
the students were not disagreeing; and they were nol 
disagreeing because they werent talking about the 
same thing. In order to disagree. you ve got to be talk 
ing about the same thing. Some of the students in this 
classroom were saying that eighteen vear olds are 
mature enough to vote and some of the others were 
saying they re not mature enough to vote; they had 
picked this up trom the literature. Some of | th 
senators had said, an eighteen year old is not mature 
eonugh to vote, and somebody else had said they were 
And so they had this discussion song For 30 minutes. 
they argued this. And nobody ever raised the question 
of what mature meant in order to decide whether the 
were old enough to vote. and furthermore. how it was 
decided in the first place that they were mature at 21, 
or whether they would be mature enough at 30. In 
order to make that discussion meaningtul, and for it 
to be something other than the mere pooling ol 
ignorance and prejudice, you would have to rise above 
this discussion and say, “Now, look, here is the word 
mature; how are we going to define it? By what 
criterion will we judge eighteen year olds to be old 
enough to vote? “Will we judge it in terms of how 
much knowledge they have, or whether they can read 
or not, or whether they ve had a job or not, or what?— 
\nd the discussion is not meaningful until you define 


the term mature. 


| was in another class where the question arose as 
to whether or not Jackson was a stronger president than 
lohn Adams. And one member of the class maintained 


that Adams was the stronger president, and another 
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member of the class maintained that Jackson was the 
stronge! president. And they had their followers. This 
matter was discussed as an issue for several minutes, 
but they simply were nol talking about the same thing. 
Finally, the teacher saw the difficulty, and he said, 
‘Look. one ol you is defining strong | one wav and 
the other is detining strong | another way. Let s get 
these definitions out.” It is a waste of time to argue 
about this sort of matter before you know whal you 
are arguing about, to get up to the question of what 
you mean by “strong. And, so, when he did this one 
of the children said, “Well, sure, it's simple what 
strong means. A strong president means one that gets 
his program through.” And the other one said. “Ah, 
no, that isn't what's meant by strong; a strong president 
is one who stands on principle.” And there they were. 
Now, the question of how you are going to resolve 
delinitions is another matter—because definitions are 
not tacts: they are arbitrary, in a sense. You deline 
words in terms of how you want to use them and for 
cerlain purposes. But you cant even get that far until 
you know where your problem is; and your problem 
is rioht down at the level of contusion about the use 


.t terms 


Now, | have many ol these examples, but I don't 
have time to go into them. I will take just one other 
of this order. In a class in English, the teacher was 
asked this question, “Are the stories which are printed 


And the 


()ne student 


in the True Story magazine really true? 
teacher said, “Why. | don't think so.” 
objected to this. And the student said, “Sure, they re 
true. The people write about their experiences and send 
them in. Isn't this true?” And the teacher said, “Well 
| suppose so.— Well, what is the meaning ol truih in 
this sense? How do you tell whether or not something 
is true? And this question was never faced at all, never 
even raised. Here was a good opportunity, on the part 
of the teacher, to clear up one of the most fundamental 
notions that we have—the notion of truth. And there 
are many dillerent notions of it. But, at least. you can 
begin il you are sensitive to the significance of the 


language. 


Now. | will take one other case to -illustrate a pil- 
fall in explaining. The category olf explaining is filled 
up with cases of what | would call pseudo explana 
tions. or i! one doesn't like that way of putting it, olf 
just incomplete explanations. This is forgivable. lor a 
creat deal of the time vou dont want to go into details 
about explanation. If | am sitting in a room and you 
say to me, | Look, why did you get up and close the 
door’ and [| said, “Well, | was cold,” this is satis- 
lactory. | wouldn't have to go ahead and elaborate 
and say. “Well, look, when you are cold, generally 
pec ple get up and close the door; | was cold, therefore, 
| closed the door.” You just don't do that. But in the 
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classroom, there are times when you need to go back 
and dig up the pring iple you are using to explain. Now 
just one illustration and I'll close on that. For « xample, 
in a biology class, a teacher asked. “Why is it that 
there are more amphibians in the southern states than 
(One youngster said, “Well, 


its warmer down there.’ Another one said, “There is 


in the northern states / 


more water down there.” Another one said, “There is 
more to eat down there. There are more bugs and 
things that those animals live on.’ And this closed the 
discussion. Now, what is the principle underlying any 
oi these? If it be the case that it is warmer and more 
lood and that these facts account for more amphibians 


in the South, what is the principle that is used to 


justily the conclusion. And if the student had been 


Discussion Group Meetings: 


What opportunities are presented by the total 
school program and the communiiy? How can 
the total school be involved? 


( sroup \ 


Nlarv Lendre S Purdue l 'niversity 


Leader: 


Analyst: Clinton Green, | YePauw University 
| COTA Tavlor. Weashineton Si Lool. Terre 


Haute Indiana 


Recorder: 


In a total school program it ts desirable for the 
student teacher to be told pertinent tacts about the 
supervising teacher, and for the college to furnish the 
supervising teacher with information concerning the 


hac koround o| the student teacher. 


Supervising teachers must introduce the student 
teacher to members of the faculty, janitors, counselors, 
and other student personnel They should make avail 
able a copy ol the school handbook and all records of 
the pupils. Each student teacher should be taken on a 
tour of the community, learn about the religious heliefs 
of his students, and how their religious obligations. 

lt is a joint responsibility ol the public school and 
of the college to orient the student teacher into the 
community. This can be accomplished by attending 
PLTLA meetings, taking part in parent-teacher conter- 


ences, attending business and educational meetings. 


asked the question, “When you say that there is more 
lood down there and it is warmer, how do these tacts 
explain the presence of more amphibians down there?” 
he would have been at a loss, | think, to answer. Over 
and over again, there are cases where we need to make 
the student look at the prin iple he is assuming when 


he gIVeS explanatory facts 


Well. this is part of what | mean by teaching: and 
what | mean by studvyine teaching is lo go back and 
study the linguistic discourse and improve the use ol 
language by teachers. If we can do that, then | think 
we can get a different form ol teaching. Whether it is 
any better or not is another question; but, we can get 
a ditferent kind of teaching, a different kind of behavior 


than we are detting now. 


10:45 a.m. 
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. ; s sae i . 
taking trips. visiting churches, and through service 


( libs 


Lhe Croup agreed that a student teacher should be 
oiven varied experiences made to leel that he is capable 
of assuming many responsibilities, and is a member of 


the tea hing stall. 


No agreement was reached on whose responsibility 
it is to tind prope! housing for the student in a new 
community, or how much time he should be with his 
; 


class without the supervising teas her. 


(sroup B 


Leader: Richard Kroenke, \ alparaiso 'niveristy 

Analyst: Robert Mardis, Riley School, Terre Haute 

Recorder: Noel B 
Haute 


Douglass. (serstmever, lerre 


[he high schools should promote publicity for the 
student teacher through their local news media, PTA 
and teacher protessional organizations. It was suggest 
ed that the PTA mothers could sponsor a tea tor the 
student teachers. At faculty meetings, these teachers 
should be recognized. The high schools should promote 
the acceptance ol the student teachers as a part ot the 
regula stalt. It was suggested that this could be done 
by including the student teacher in the orientation pro- 


grams, home visitations, faculty meetings, and depart 
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mental meelingds. Where possible they should bs 


permitted to go through organizalion dav at the 


beginning of} the s( hool term 


lhe student teacher should he made AW afe ol the 


COMMUUNnIV FesoOUurCces. These resources could he used 
by the student teacher where possible to do a better 
iob of tea hing. Many community activities lend them 
selves to active participation of the student teaches 
hus, she would realize the importance ol} these 
things in the lile o a regutal teacher. ()ne collese re 
quired that student teachers remain in the communily 


over the week-end and participate in) community 


activiltes during that time. 


The high schools could expect the number ol visita 
tions by the college supervisors to vary with the dil 
lerent institutions. Cne college reports that it makes 
four contacts with each student teacher. The first con 


lact was made merely AS a chee I lo see that the stu 


dent teacher had adjusted to the tea hing situation. On- 


ihe next two visits, the supervisor hoped to see the 
student teacher in action. The last visit would be to 
ee il the student hac made a satislactory srowth and 
counsel with her on any question or phase that she 


may have missed in her teaching experience 


It was mentioned by several high school admini 
strators and teachers that colleges were doing a tine 
job in preparing the wav for student teachers to become 
better adjusted to school and community life. High 
schools felt that the background information on student 
teachers sent by colleges was very important to all 


corn erned 


Lhe discussion oroup sugges sted that colleges should 
lollow tip the SLICCESS of} the teacher On her lirst teach 
ing position lt was agreed that an evaluation of this 
information could be ol much benetit lo all phases of} 
the student teaching programs of educational institu 


lions 


How are changes in the behavior and attitudes of 
the student teacher brought about? How is a pro- 
fessional attitude developed? 


( rPrOuUp \ 


leader Ruth Runke, Indiana State Teachers Col 
lege 

\nalyst leo C. Fav, Indiana University 

Recorded Martha A. Stahl. l hompson School 


| erre laute Indiana 


- | | | . 
\tes tive eadet recorde! and analvst were intro 


ay cle lined the problem to he considered 
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lLlow can we change the behavior of student teachers 
to make them truly prolessional / This means bringing 
about changes in their attitudes while thev are with 
us, and recognizes that the attitude of the supervising 
teacher directly allects that of the student teacher. The 
problem was to think together about ways to bring 
about a more prolessional attitude on the part of the 


lident lear her 


Phe following questions were raised : 


How does the supervising tea her sel the pattern / 


2, What do we believe about being prolessional ? 
} 
) 


tlow can vou change student teachers outlook SO 
thal they do not consider student teaching just an 


other ‘ lass 4 


tlow can we counteract negative attitudes on the 
part of others in the building or system / 

llow can we help the student teacher become a 
teacher in her own right and not an imitator / 

Hlow can student teachers be encouraged lo en 
large their views and interests beyond their own 


small world? 
nts agreed upon were: 


Need to introduce student teachers to national. 


state, and focal prolessional organizations. 


School | aders must encourage prolessional srowth 
ol regula teachers through time, materials. etc, 
lhere is a lag in prolessional srowth alter we 
begin to teach. We need to read and keep up on 


research. 

Student teachers would protil by summaries ol 
case studies such as was reported by Dr. Smith at 
the first veneral session. 

lhe importance of a good start to avoid CIVING the 
student teacher the idea that this is just another 


assignment. 

Phe importance of a broad educational background 
lor the children with which the student teachers 
work. He must realize that he holds the future in 
his hands as he works with these children. 


[he need for greater insight on the part of the stu 


dent teacher with regard to his impact on children. 


The importance of treating the student teacher as 
a teacher rather than a student. He is an adult 
with adult responsibilities even though he lacks 


vears of experience. 


Lhe basic prolessional ethics developed by the stu 
dent during this experience are important. 

[he supervising teacher s responsibility is to help 
the student teacher come trom idealism to reality 
without losing what he has learned. To do this we 
need to improve use of stall meetings, individual 
conlerences and help him use the methods he has 


learned 


sf . . | | 
(ine question on which the members of the group 
° ! ° 
were not in agreement was that ol having student 
lear hing earlier in his college experience. lime limited 


discussion Or this point 
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Group B 


Leader: eland Nloon, Eevans\ ille College 
Analyst: Nlarguerite Nlalm. Indiana State Teachers 
College 
Recorded: Roy V. Davis. Indiana Central College 
Five areas ol attitudes were suggested by the 
analyst. They were: 


Attitudes: Toward Children 


Toward supervising teat her 
Toward himself 
Toward the protession 


Toward successtul tec hniques 


Wholesome attitudes toward children: 


Prolessional training ts designed to this end. The 
supervising teacher should help the student teacher 
realize the oreal variation in the group. This can be 
done through frequent conlerences and giving the stu 
dent teacher access to cumulative records. The student 
teacher should be encouraged to bring his attitudes out 
into the open. Constructive attitudes can be developed 
through an awareness of children's problems. (‘ontacts 
with families in their homes should be encouraged. 


Briel case studies ol each child should he encouraged. 


Wholesome attitudes toward supervising teacher: 


The student teacher, with the mother, can be in 
vited into the supervising tea her's home. The student 
teacher should be introduced to the other teachers in 
the building. The supervising tea her should assure the 
student-teacher that she expects to learn from her. They 
should be accepted as a person who will make a con- 
tribution to the school. The supervising teacher should 
lreely share her experiences with children. The student 
teacher will thereby more quickly come to a rapport 


with them. 
Wholesome attitudes toward himsell: 


The student teacher should discover his own hest 
way to gain the respect ol the students realizing that 


over familiarity may breed contempt. 
Wholesome attitudes toward the profession: 


Participation in F.T.A. and S.E.A. at the high 
s< hool and college levels respec tively should lay a good 
foundation for later prolessional contributions. Proles 
sional organizations should be viewed as furnishing an 
opportunity to serve. Student-teachers should be led to 
realize that the prolession will be what they help to 


make it. 
Wholesome attitudes toward techniques 


Student teachers should be helped to realize that 
each one must discover his own best application of the 


techniques of teaching and management. 


il 
How can the learning of sound educational theory 
be encouraged? 
(;roup A 


Byron L. Westlall 
Analyst: Tom Venable 
Recorder: Mary E. Ohm 


Leader: 


To Jel the discussion under way Lr. Westfall ask- 


ed tor questions to be discussed under the general topic. 
lhe questions raised were: 


What purpose does theory serve 
\WWhat is good theory / 


Is the theory taught in education courses too far 


removed from actual classroom practice / 


Is theory also the concern olf the supervising 
teacher / 


Is there a need for the supervising teacher to have 


a refresher course / 


Should the college teacher ot education somelimes 


Jo to the classroom to see what is going on?’ 


Should the student lear her be made aware ol other 
theories thal may be held in the community? 


Are we concerned with philosophical theory or 


psy hological theory / Answer, both. 


“What is good theory a 


lust because a theory wont work it doesn't mean 
necessarily that it isn t a good theory. We have theories 
about how to release the creativities of children. These 
have been tried and proved, but we have no prool on 
what creativities would be released. It is true that we 
do have some sood workable theories which should be 


taught to prospective tea hers. 


Why is it that theory is olten pushed aside ? People 
are busy and dont take the time to think things 
through. The quick easy way is taken. Student teachers 
need a good foundation of theory in order to adapt to 


various theories in practice. 


| lo the Teac hers’ ( ‘olleg Ss pres nt Deweyisms and 
the public schools present a more conservative view 
point? The prolessor is bound to present his point ol 


View. 


How can the professor move closer to the classroom 


situation / 


There should be more opportunities for exchange 
between college and public school. Several protessors 
present felt that it would be difficult for them to put on 


a demonstration lesson in the public schools because 


it takes time. according to them, to establish rapport. 


It has been sometimes said in criticism ot certitica 


lion requirements that Einstein couldn't have taught in 
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thy public schools o} Indiana by cause he couldn l have 


mel bi ensine re quar ments. One person pointed oul 

thal hie wouldn | hay ( wanted | instein to have l utoht 
ya 2 : , ’ 

lis small childre 1} because l-inst it} couldn { have Corn 


reer ate cl lo small hildr ti 


\ representative ot \ alpariso | ‘niversity pointed 
out that at his school they hav e morning sessions In 
| | 


hich students visil public schools. Lhe talk OVC 


vhal is being observed with thre teaches visited. 


Indiana Stat reported that lor two weeks during 
the sophomore yeat students visit classrooms. [This is 


their lirst « xpcerience Ww ith children in the classroom 


Someon <udodcested a team approach in which al 
| i 
yvounoa person would by brought lo the Cafliptts hor the 


CPACTIAaANG* o} ich as 


Someone hell that we don | need lo apologize lor 
theory. It is important ana thr practicing tea her should 
be interested in it. It was said thal cood engineers of} 

he future will need more theory. This applies as well 


‘ | 
lo ¢ clue ation or teaching 


Siramar\ 


Sal hoe 
ii was decided that the primary question our group 


[ | . 
<| Ot d pass on iO thie lo] OWE OC Was 


' . | , 
liow (all closet relationships 1>¢ bail tip between 
lhe supervising tea her and the prolessor of education / 


ke late d Cj sfionms 


What devices (ail by used to improve communica 


rons bye rmveen thy — < le rye nis / 


llow can th supervising tea her and the ( oll cre 
jeacher help each other? 
lee mer he 1) Cail , olhet 

hat would 1 si her like the coll 
What would the supervising teachel like the colle Oe 
| 


/ 
c tre] te do 


a proposed theorv in line w ith ideals held by 


f 
‘ MoOup 3 


Leader: Nlilton Kralt. L-arlham ( ollese 
\nalyst: Bradley Lorton. Gartield High School 
lerre liaute. Indiana 


Re ordei ( hart ‘ | lardawa\ Indiana Stat l eae I 


[ 
ers ( olle ar 


tj . ; ° 

| fie Jiscussion Crroun was introduce ad to the lopti 
| | j 

al hand by th anaivst who presente d a numbet of 
| | ' 

problems thal needed our attention he problems Were 


as lollow * 


What methods can be used by the supervising 


teacher to en ourage the student teache r to learn 


/ 


) : : 
and apply the tester theories o} education 
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lo what extent is the supervising teacher respon 
sible lor the student teacher's knowledge and appli 


cation of the theories ol education ? 


In what Ways can the supervising teacher prepare 
himsell lo encourage the use and applic ation of 
sound educational theory by the student teacher? 


in what manner can the supervising teacher best 


communicate to the student teacher the necessity 


lor sound use and applic ation otf educational 


theories ( 


What lactors need to be present in the school 
situation in order to make the acquisition of educa 
tional theory more meaninglul to the student 


lear her? 


What should be the role of the college. the admini 
strators, and the supervisors in the total program ol 


encouraging the student teacher to use sound edu 


‘ ational theory f 


lt was pointed out that the answers to these 
questions were not sell evident, but that the issues of 
the why and how of education rest on sound theories 
of educational practice. Ik we apply and use sound 
educational theories, student teachers will be encour 


aces l to do the same. 


One of the first steps lor encouraging the learning 
and use of sound educational theory is to rid the stu 
dent teacher of preconcels ed ideas. Much of educa 
tional theory is lost if the supervising teachers them 


selves fail to utilize sound practices. 


Student teachers should discover the logic of their 
own subject and be encouraged to relate this logic to 
sound educational theory. Student teachers should be 
encouraged to employ various techniques and justily 


these tee hniques on the basis of sound theory. 


One of the clues for encouraging the learning of 
sound educational theory is the supervising teacher him 
self. IE the supervisor makes use of sound educational 
theory, then the student teacher is more likely to do 
so. However, we should take the student teacher as he 
is. Let him plan a lesson and explain his reasons or 
theories involved. We must first determine what his 
theories are; some student teachers are not aware ol 


thei theories. 


\ major problem is to resolve differences between 
ihe educational theories of the practitioneer and the 
educational theories of the theorists. We should estab 
lish broad basic theories that all of us can accept, 
acknowledge certain variations, and make the student 


teacher aware ol the deviations. 


, nae 
In relating educational theory to student teaching* 
it is important that each theory be substantiated by evi- 


dence.—to show how it works. The student should 


develop an analytic approach; if he fails to see the 
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bases upon which we do things. then it. i lelt to teacher is not operating in a very substantial frame o! 


chance. relerence relative to educational theorv: we need to 
implement his perlormance with specilic skills that are 


sometimes discourages 
based on sound theory o1 principtes, 


The supervising teacher 
application of sound educational theories by the stu- 
dent teacher, because the supervisor himself doesn't If student teachers and supervising teachers build 
do things that way. Encouragement of educational plans together cooperatively this will encourage the 
theories is related to the importance the student teacher learning and use of sound educational theories by the 
attached to them. If his theory is valid and he can student teachers. 


A student 


Are You Good Enough To Be a 


Supervising Teacher? 
Lois C. Blair 


Indiana State Colle ge, 
Indiana, Pe nnsylvania | | Presid ng 
Pre side nt. T he Association ro) 


Student Teachi ig 


justify it, he should be permitted to use it. 


12 00——— 


Second General Session 


Klmer J. Clark 


/; d ane Ntate Te ache rs Colle ge, 


F YOU were asked, “Are you good enough to be a 

supervising teacher?’ what would you say/ The 
question is an embarrassing one, .and one that you 
probably will not have to answer except to voursell. 
Until today no one has asked thal question; the ques 
tion has always been. “fs he good enough to be a 
supervising teacher?” The initial decision is not yours 


to make because supervising teachers are selected. 


Supervising teachers in our pre-service programs 
are chosen by the teacher education institutions with 
which they are afliliated because they possess certain 
qualifications that seem to meet the needs and stand 
ards of the institutions. Let us look at the qualitications 
of supervising teachers trom two standpoints—(1) the 
qualifications required at the present time and (2) the 


qualitic ations that seem essential. 


In a recent Survey Report of Selected Aspects o} 
Student Teaching prepared by Woodrult and publish 
ed by the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, we learn that 90% of the institu- 
tions belonging to AACTE in January 1959 report 
these requirements in the selection of public school 
cooperating» teachers: Of the 3609 institutions answer 
ing the questionnaire, (Juestion 15. “Which of the 
following do you require in the selection ol public 
teachers?” multiple responses. 


school « ooperating 


indicate that 


329 require that the teacher be approved by his 
principal or supervisor, 

302 that the teacher must be approved by the college, 

282 that the teacher must have a valid certificate. 


1(The requirements are listed in descending order.) 








209 that the teacher must volunteer, and 
OS require other things, usually the master's degree 
or experience . 
In considering qualitications ol supervising tea hers 
seem essential in providing student teaching CX 
periences Stratemeyver and Lindsey in their book 


Working With Student Teachers. list these criteria tor 


selecting supervising teachers: 


“Has ai positive prolessional| attitude and al real 


liking and respect lor teaching 


ls a responsible and willing participant in the af 


fairs of the school. 


Is basically a learnet striving alwavs to improve 


his abilitv to carrv out his tasks 


) : 
Perceives the opportunity to work with future 
teachers as a protessional responsibility, one which he 
. ; 
is olad to have a chance to ASSLEINEG. 


| 


Is altractive because ol his scope of interests, the 
wholesome way in which he meets his problems, his 
participation in community activities—his zest for living 
ancl working. 


ls; able to deal with basi principles of learning 
and teaching and to verbalize these in working with a 


novice 


C'an work ellectively with another adult in the 
classroom: is able lo share rewards and joys als well 
as problems with anothe: person: is able to teach 


through another person. 


- Woodruff, Asahe!l D. Student Teaching Today, A survey Re- 


port of Selected Aspects of Student Teaching shington, D.C 
The American Association of Colieaes for Teacher oT 
1960, pp. 30, 33 


 Stratemeyer, Florence B., and Lindsey, Margaret. Working 
with Student Teachers. New York: Bureau of Publication. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1958. pp. 90-92 
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Sam Wiggins supports these criteria when he says. 

the supervising teacher must! consistently demon 
strate good teaching. Beyond this lirsi reauiremen! the 
supervising teacher must know what it is about his 
teaching thal makes if sood He must be able lo 
analvze it. This. it would seem. is a necessary step 
loward communicating to student teachers some of the 
wavs in which seneralizations about sood teaching can 
be drawn and can later take shape in detinite. specitir 


; ' : i 
“~ OF l@ cil hine 


is another statement ol qualitications lor 
“upervising teachers to which | should like to refer. In 
the 1959 Yearbook of The Association for Student 


leaching entitled The Supervising Teacher. Chapte: 


Vib Ruman and ( urtis state. “The ersonal and ro 
| | 


{ | i ° ° . 
lessional adequacy of future teachers is sionticant!, 


| { of. ° . 
dependent cipoon thre qualilications of the Stipe ryvisinge 


r 


ieee he I | i \ consider these qualitic ations under four 
eading: Personal ( ualilications, Professional Pirepa 
ration, Academic Pre paration and I-xperience (ualiti 


( alions 


| ‘nder personal qualifications they point oul thal 
the ellectiveness olf a supervising teacher is dependent 
upon his personal philosophy olf lile which determines 
his values \ supervising teacher must POSseSS a per 
onal philosophy of life which is based upon a secure, 
adequate point ol view regarding his own worth and 


degree ol eHectiveness as a person. — 


lhe professional preparalion of a supervising tea r 
er, they sav, should be as carefully scrutinized by the 
teaches preparing institution as is the prolessional 
preparation of a person lor any other position on the 
college stall. They lear that the prolession loo lrequent 
ly seems to be concerned only” with providing a 
practical experience in student teaching without 
accepting the fact thal learning to teach actually may 
be the most hight, intellectual experience that the stu 


| . . .‘* 
dent encounters in his preparatory program. ° 


In considering the academic preparation of super 
ising teachers. Ruman and Curtis want a balance 
between general education and prolessional education. 
Ihey claim, “Elementary teachers must have both 
breadth and depth of background, especially in mathe 
matics. | nolish science. and social science Teachers 


mn fLInMIOT and SCnIOT hioh schools must have breadth 


' . _ 
Supervising Teachers.” Key 
The Association tor Student 


Association Newsletter, Spring 


eaching. The Supervising Teacher, 
va State Teachers College, Cecar Falls 
chapter Vili, o. 98 


Ibid., | 
Ibid., | 
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and depth, preferably in one teaching field... At the 
same time, teachers in elementary and secondary 
schools must be well prepared in the foundations ol 
education, child growth and development and the 
functions of the school in a democratic society. * Post 
baccalaureate work should include ~ further exten 
sion of general education and prolessional education 

with courses designed to contribute directly to elective 


—_ 7°o 
supervision of} student teachers. 


In delineating the experience qualifications of super 
VISING teachers. Ruman and Curtis show that supervis 
ing teachers must ae 45 especially aware ol the 
sioniticance of the knowledge and understandings in 
their teaching field as applied to the whole scheme ol 
things. . They must have taught in a school and 
community which enabled them to teach creatively, lo 
orow prolessionally and to be rewarded financially lor 


"10 


crowing In professional stature. 


Are you good enough to be a supervising teacher 7 


You were selected. You qualilications rellect the 
standards of the institution that employs vou. lhe 
quality of you work sets the standards for the next 


ceneration ol lear hers. 


What is vour res yonsibility in the supervision ol 
' } } 


/ 


student teac hing: You area key person In the progran) 
vou are charged with the responsibility ot suiding 
prospective teachers through the most intensive proles 
sional laboratory experience they will have in the 
pre-service program. You are assumed by many to be 
the most influential person working with the student 
teacher. You influence their attitudes, their level ol 
aspiration, their personal and professional behavior 
and their standards of work. Student teachers look to 
vou tor encouragement and personal suidance that is 
more intimate than any they have experienced or ex 


pected in their other college work. 


The supervising teachers responsibility is generally 
defined as a dual one. | would like to think it is a 
triple one. The supervising teacher is responsible first 
of all for the learning of the children and vouth in his 
classroom. Secondly, he is responsible lor the teaching 
and learning of the student teachers entrusted to him 
\nd, if we may add a third, he is responsible for and 
privileged to help raise the standards of teacher educa 
lion in this country tar beyond the present level and to 


guarantee prolessional status for teachers and teaching. 


When student teachers appear tor their student 
teaching experience, they are fired with enthusiasm 


steeped in theory, full of subject-matter, and scared to 


‘ Ibid., p. 99 
” Ibid., p. 99 
LO [bid., pp. 100-101 
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death. | hey want to succeed as they have never wanted 


lo succeed I lore. 


Are you a supervising teacher who can share this 
enthusiasm and excitement? Can you be interested in 
the student teacher as a person as well as a professional 
colleague 7 You need to care about his hobbies. know 
about his work experiences, inquire about his lamily 
and his home town, and ask if he is comfortably 
situated in the community. You have read his personal 
data sheet. but that is a cold, impersonal way ol oetling 


acquainted. 


As a supervising teacher are you able to help the 
student teacher become identilied as a bona tide mem 
ber of the stall? He is a member ol your team now, 
with the rights privileges. and responsibilities betitting 
a professional person. From the beginning, he must be 
employed in worthwhile activities that are appropriate 
lor him. Fle does not want to sit by idly, nor does he 
want to do all the dusting or check the room tempera 
lure every twenty minutes. He wants to get to know 
the students, to help them put their library in order, to 
prepare a bulletin board for the unit you are teaching. 
or to present a report to supplement the materials al 
ready available to the class. This is the time to begin 
helping the student teacher to develop a sense ol 
responsibility. He needs to form the habit of checking 
attendance to be sure that all students are accounted 
lor: he must realize that the teacher is responsible lor 
locating students that are not accounted for. His first 
actual teaching experiences might be helping students 
to make up work that they have missed. He can be 
responsible for playground supervision or lor taking a 
small group of students to view an art exhibit in the 
library. Whatever the assignment may be, the student 
teacher must be held responsible lor fulfilling it. Arris 
ing lor contlerences on time, attending to routines 
pun tually, and meeting other obligations are evidences 
ol responsibility which supervising teachers must ex 


pect throughout the student teaching experience. 


\re you a a supervising teacher who can accept 
student teachers and the college supervisor into your 
classes, your extra class activities, the teachers’ room. 
faculty meetings, and community lile for given periods 
of time’ Can you discuss with the college supervisol 
vour concerns about the student teachers who have 
joined your stali and the adequacy of the experiences 
they have? Can you share your own problems and 
those of your student teachers with this representative 
from the college 7 (jan you accept suggestions anc 


criticism of vour teaching / 


(iwynn Greene has authored a little book entitled 
Problem Situations in Student Teaching in which he 
describes a student teacher who was required by his 


if :; : “iti 
college supervisor to jot down reactions of a critica 


nature to situations he observed in his student teach 
ing. These reactions were to be discussed by the student 
teacher and his college supervisol but the supervising 
teacher asked to see the notes and was furious to read 
that “the bovs were nol motivated, that “three girls 
never answer any questions in class even when called 
upon, and that “about half the class seems dis 


. . ] : : 
interested. |! Are you a supervising teacher who can 


accepl such noles as the observations ol a student! 


teacher and set up a conterence situation in which both 
vou and the student teacher will gain some understand 
ings ol the existing problems and develop increased 


respect lor each other s point of view / 


Are you a teacher who can plan aloud and share 
you! plans with another person’ EHective teaching 
evolves trom caretul planning. Some supervising tea h 
ers write very detailed unit and lesson plans to share 
with their student teachers in the early weeks of thei: 
experience. The need tor the plan, the use of the plan. 
and its value to the teacher soon become obvious to 
the student teacher. He observes that the plan is Hexible 
| 


and that the teacher adapts his plan as the needs ol 
the class change lhe stud ni teacher may observe that 
the supervising teacher did not complete the work that 
he had planned lor the day. but he learns that the 
stitdents did not orasp the new concepts being taught 
as quickly as the teacher had expected. The supervising 
teacher believes in teaching not in covering materials 
lor the sake of vetting over the lesson plan. The super 
vising teacher helps student teacher develop skills in 
planning by doing pre planning with the student 
teachers belore doing the cooperativ: planning with the 
class. Student teachers olten share in the teaches pupil 


planning sessions trom which they cain insight that 


gives meaning to some ol thei theoretical concepts 


led \vard in his bulletin entitled What Makes the 


Ditherence / sugodests thal supervising § tea hers help 
-tudent teachers move trom a role ol dependency lo a 
role ol initiative by doing extensive, imaginative plan 
ning that lorces them to consider more approa¢e hes than 
just the ones they see the supervising teacher use. Dr. 
‘ . oe 

\Ward points oul that “the student teacher develops 
more rapidly ti he ts doing extensive planning, provided 
nal he sees a purpose in tt and develops a system or 
hat | ld | 


technique that work lor him. 


\s the student teacher is oradually inducted into 


hall responsibs. acai hing are Vou a stipe rvising bea hes 


who can provide increasing culidance to him as bye 


A 


'l Greene, Gwynn A. Problem Situations in Student Teaching. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1959. Situation 2, “Sweet Friday,’ pp. 8-9 


'- Ward Ted. What Makes the Difference?, 
Supervising Teacher in a Resident Student 


East Lansing, Michigan: Bureau of Education 
State University, 1958. p. 14 
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i ; ; . . . 
develops creative tea hing methods that are individual 
] h | 
i\ lis / } bee student leachel has accumulated Wicith* 
: | | hi | perl 
theoretical conc pts aboutl tear nine apn pernaps con 
eived some of his own, but these concepts are 
lragme ntary and isolated lrom the subject matter 
] | ‘ 
KNOW I doe thal hie has lhe student leac hes founders 


as he tri to make a rapid change from the study of 


. ; .{ .. - 
ory to its application Phe skillful supervising teach 


ait} he it) him lo inteorale his ideas about teaching 
thy th | lo be | ht 

» tbe Stf rect matter © pe ratiYenh 
I valuation ix anh essential aspect ol all teaching 


and learning. tivery stud ni teacher wants to know how 


well he is doing and how he can improve. Are you a 
“pervising teacher who can help the student teacher 
identily his own needs and those olf his students? 
When needs have been identified. goals can be 
tablished, and continuous. cooperative evaluation 
goes on as an integral part of the teacher learning 
process lin the AS] 
Student Teaching published in 1960, we find fow 


' 


basic competencies to be emphasized in evaluating the 


Yearbook entitled Evaluating 


stick nt tea het ‘ orowth (}) his ability to seneralize 


’ ; ) , J. ; 
his experiences, (2) his ability to determine 


| f « lj ° / oY i 
“pe pia proceau©res roOqwm nis venera izations. 17 iis 


insiohts that he demonstrates in meeting. in varving de 


orees, Fé sponsibility lor the ouidance o| learning experi 


ences. and (A) his abilitv to evaluate himself and 


prescribe productive improvement measures, — 


[valuation is broad in scope and entails not only 


judging coope atively the effectiveness of the student 

teacher s performance but also helping the student 
, a 

teacher Lo ap pi sound principles o} evaluation in) judg- 


ino with his stud nis the r vel ol the if at hievement and 


! . : 
determining next steps 


lime does not permit even a cursory review o| 
evaluation o} the student teaching progcraln, but 
would urce vou to study the 1YOU Yearbook ol The 


Association tor Student Teaching 


(setline acquainted planning, and evaluating afte 

' ' , | : 
eccomplished aurine conterences lhat are arranged it) 
ci como table location. al) atmosphere o} rapport, and 


bre 


a setting e trom tension. Are you a_ supervising 


nel who Sees the cont rence as a means to an end? 
er and Lindsey claim that. “Perhaps the 
single contribution which vou can make to 
teacher is to he D him orow in claritving 


educational concepts ana principies mt W rich he 


believes and in learning io use th m appropriately and 

ectively in de aling with a variety of tea hing learning 
situations and problems. You will contribute to this 
oO} srowth through conterences in which vou— 


. : { 
i 


)}. Evaluating Student Teach- 
te Teachers College, Cedar 
moter Vill, p. 198. 
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[-ncourage consideration of the why underlying 


proposals lor action 


Identily the basic concepts or principles govern 


ing anv action suggestions which you make 


{ . . . 
Anatyz and evaluate teaching-learning siftua- 
tions observed in terms of their implementation 


ol stated educational principles 


Consider and discuss what a_ given principle 
would mean il applied in a situation somewhat 
dillerent from that in which the student teacher 


° . 14 
is working. 


In the various fields ol subject matter specialization 
supervising tear hers are concerned about providing dif- 
lerent kinds of experiences lor student teachers. For 
example, a supervising teacher in music must be good 
enough to allow his student teacher to teach students 
at various levels in the school program, to direct both 
vocal and instrumental groups, to participate in school 
community programs, and to take bows for good 


perlormances. 


In health and physical education, supervising teach. 
ers ought to be sood enough to provide for the student 
teacher experiences in team teaching with teachers 
throughout the school program so that he learns, 
among other things, the importance of involving all 
the pupils teachers in developing a concern for the 
pupils physical health and welfare. Also, the super- 
vising teacher in health and physical education, as well 
as teachers in all other subject matter fields, must be 
sood enough to help the student teacher develop and 

‘iintain skills in proper English usage and in self- 


expression in both speaking and writing. 


In home economics and vocational agriculture de- 
partments where student teachers are expected to help 
direct the students home projects, the supervising 
teacher has to be good enough to share the pleasure. 
the experience, and the legal responsibilities involved 
in making home visits, talking with parents, and guid- 


ing home projects 


In elementary education programs, lor example, the 
student teaching experience is sometimes divided so 
that hall of the experience is provided in the junior 
vear and the other half in the senior year. If you are 
a supervising teacher receiving student teachers in their 
junior yeal (olten without any methods courses), you 
will have to be good enough to select appropriate 
teaching experiences through which they can develop 
rapport with the students and a sense of security with 


. . [ 
in themselves. If as the supervising teacher, you also 


14 Stratemeyer, Florence B., and Lindsey, Margaret. Working 
With Student Teachers, New York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1958. p. 423. 
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receive student teachers in their senior year, you would 
have to be good enough to adapt your procedures lo 
meet the needs of senior student teachers who are 
equipped with some. skills acquired during the junior 
leaching experience, some theory from the methods 
courses, and a more functional knowledge of the nature 


ol teaching and learning. 


All supervising teachers should be persons who 
maintain and develop continuously their backgrounds 
in academic subject matter and general education. To 
be equipped with prolessional knowledge and skills is 
not adequate background for teaching at any level. 
Teachers must have command of the subject matter in 
their area ol specialization and in the liberal arts. 
Raymond lee in the College and University Bulletin. 
March 1, 1960, make a “sweeping assertion. ..to th 
ellect that teachers will never command community 
respect: until they have earned it through demonstrated 
knowledge and leadership in the surrounding political, 


] 


social, and cultural environment. °° 


Have you attained community status because ol 
demonstrated knowledge and leadership? Can you 
show students why they must Iry lo be prepared 
academically and prolessionally to meet the needs ol 
the school and ol society / Actually no one is evel 
really prepared, lor learning must go on all the time 
il we are to make any progress or even maintain the 


stalus quo. 


\re you a supervising teacher who maintains active 
membership in prolessional organizations and in social 
and civic clubs in your community? ( ‘ertainly super 
VisiIng: teachers should he able to orient prospective 
teachers to the purposes, activities, publications and 
services of organizations that focus on educational sub 
ject matter and those that emphasize academic or voca 
tional subject matter. Student memberships are avail 
able in many organizations such as the National Edu 
cation Association, the National Council of Teachers of 
[-nglish, the Nlusic Educators National Conlerence 
and the Future Homemakers of America. Through 
these student memberships it is possible lor student 
teachers to become involved under guidance in the pro 
fessional activities of the associations during thei pre 


service program. 


Are you a supervising teacher who is willing anc 
able to take student teachers into community organiza 
tions and have them become sulliciently involved to 
want to be able to demonstrate knowledge and leadei 
ship in community lile? When problems and issues 
regarding education are topics tor discussion, are you 


i> Lee, Raymond L. College and University Bulletin, 
Science for All Teachers.’ Washington, D.C.: Association fo: 


. 


er Education, A Department of the National Education As 
Vol. 12, No. 10, March 1, 1960 


able to evidence critical thinking in an analysis ol the 
problems or issues and to help the croup look at the 
lacts objec tively and lo make some reasoned iudgments 
a7 reach valid conclusions / Such issues and problems 
might include homewerk, permissiveness, progressive 
versus traditional methods of tea hing, or enriched pro 
Oratilis and basic skills. In a demos ratic so iely, lear hers 
must exert leadership in discussions of critical issues 
Prospective teachers must be prepared lor this role. 
and supervising teachers must be sood enough to help 


tae Mm. 


! N. Hook in his book, The Teaching of High 
School FEnalish, entitles his first chapter “English 
l eacher: Superhuman Being. \t this point we might 
label supervising teachers superhuman beings Like 
Hook's Lenolish teacher. they need. the patience of 
lob and the strenoth ol Hercules and the wisdom o! 


\linerva and the dexterity olf a champion juggler. ” 


Irom what sources can vou. the supervising tea her. 
obtain help in developing more skill and competency in 
supervising student teachers? The institution with 
which Vou ae alliliated provides help through contet 
ences of this kind through resource persons—the college 
supervisor, the director o} student teaching or some 
other contact person—through handbooks prepared by 
college personnel and supervising teachers in student 
teaching centers working cooperatively, anc through 
providing literature on student t chine Such litera 
ture may be published by various commercial publish 
ing houses, by bureaus ol publication in Various 
colleges and universities. and by prolessional organiza 
lions, especially The Association for Student Teach 


ing both state and national. 


Nlany iniversittes leachers ollese—( ‘olumbia 
l niversils lhe Pennsylvania State University, Uni 
versilv of Nlichigan. l'tah State Universitv. and many 
others oller summer courses in the supervision of stu 
dent teaching. Nluch help can be gained through 
participating in the activities ol prolessional organiza 
tions. You could hardly attend a state or national con 
ference of Phe \ssociation tor Student leaching. Ol ol 


the \ssociation lor Supervision and ( urriculum 1) 


velopment, lor exampl without celtinge some help il 
) “sh 

vou wanl help eopk who attend the AS] workshops 

i ‘ : : , | 

return vear aller vear tor tnspiralion, rejuvenation, ane 


If laxation 


( ontributing to the activities olf an organization ts 
an In-service education very time you prepare a re 
port, write an articl make a speech lead eroup think 


Piid?, parlicipale Ori al panel Ol record discussion. Vou 


Continued on page is 
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Departmental Discussion 


(sroup Meetings 


BUSINESS EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


Chairman—Robert E. Hoskinson 


Recorder—Jessica Gard 


PROBLEMS OF THE BUSINESS 
EDUCATION COOPERATING TEACHER 


The business education croup discussed the 
advisability ol having high school students evaluate the 
student teacher. the desirable teaching load lor the 


siudent teacher, the advisability ol ASSIDNING a student 


lear hes lo a class ol slow learners. and the lesson plan 


ning problems ol the student teacher. 


lt was pointed out that high school student evalua 
tion can tend to become a popularity contest: but on 
the other hand. if the students are mature in judgment. 
such an evaluation can become a source ol encourage 
ment for the student teacher. Any such evaluation, 
whether structured or unstructured, should be prelaced 
by none olt-us is perlect , and the student teacher 
should be reminded that he will probably gel some un 
favorable comments. Student evaluation and the type 
of evaluation used should be decided by the individual 
cooperating tea her and. the student teacher being 


evaluated. 


The teaching load of the student teacher and the 
time at which to teach will depend upon his capabili 
ties. He must teach the minimum hours required by 
the college O universitv: but if he is extremely 
capable. he may begin very early in his student teach 
ing experience and may be assuming the entire teaching 
load of the cooperating tea her before he completes his 
teaching. He should be inlormed before he begins lo 
teach that the cooperating teacher may desire to teach 
the class occasionally. Being told beforehand helps 
him not to lese contidence if the necessity tor “taking 


Ove ATISe Ss, 


Business education can do much lor a croup, ol 
slow jearners, but the standards for the department 
hould be kept high enough that it does not become a 
dumping ground tor the less intelligent. It was 
oreed thal i variety of teaching experiences is sood 


the student teacher. re oardless of the mental ability 
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In general, the group felt that the student teacher 
needs more work in lesson planning as he does not 
seem to know exactly how to go about making plans. 
it was suggested that the training institutions stress, 
even more. the necessity of thorough planning and 
preparation, regardless of whether the cooperating 
teacher requires an extensive or a short flexible lesson 
plan. Regardless of the type ol plan used, it should 
include objectives, learning activities, aids, and 
other related materials needed tor presenting the lesson 
clearly. The plan should also provide lor a reserve 
activity in case the lesson is completed before the 
period ends. Loward the end of his teaching experience 
the student teacher's plan should be concise for he 
should understand that he will not have time to make 
extensive plans when he may teach tive to seven 


classes daily in a reoular teaching position. 


lhe group agreed that the colleges and universities 
as a whole are doing a fine job in training the student 
teacher, especially those schools which are giving a 


wriole semester of methods. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE DEPARTMENT 


Mary Olga Peters, Chairman 


Foreign Language Department 


Inasmuch as some ol the loreign language teachers 
attending the conference were having student teachers 
lor the lirst time, a part of the discussion centered 
around the duties of the supervising teacher, the co 
operation and obligations which he should expect ol 
the student teacher, and the methods by which he 


could best orient the student teacher. 


\ttention was then turned to the techniques most 
effective for teaching toreign languages. especially 
modern languages. by the aural oral method presently 
emphasized by the \Nlodern Language Association, and 
the L'. S. Office of Education, and aided by the Na 
tional Defense Act. Some time was devoted to problems 
related to the teaching ol languages: the general 
interest, or lack of it. in foreign language study in 
public schools today when the Federal Government is 
emphasizing the need lor it: motivation: textbooks: and 


the problem of handling students of lower 1Q.'s who 
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are frequently channelled into modern language 


COUTFSEeS. 


The discussion period was concluded with a 
demonstration of the Indiana State foreign language 
laboratory. ol particular interes! today in view olf the 
large appropriations made under the National Delense 
\ct lor the establishment of similar laboratories in the 


public schools of the nation. 


ENGLISH PEPARTMENT 
Chairman—Helen McGaughey 


Consultant—James Mason 


Recorder—Frances Williams 


HOW CAN WE ENCOURAGE 

STUDENT TEACHERS TO-BE 

CREATIVE IN THEIR TEACHING ?/ 

In‘consideration of this and other problems related 
to the teaching ol Lenglish the croup stated the follow 
ing con lusions: 


|. It is desirable to provide a realistic situation lor 
the stuck nt teacher to develop creativitw in his teac hine 
and vet teac h what is required for the class. Whenever 
possible. the student teacher might choose from the re 
quired course the units which he prelers. For this 
reason early conterences about the work are helpful. lt 
seems wise, too, to permil the student teacher to work 
cooperatively with the supervising tea her in the bheoin 


ning and work into full-time teaching oradually. 


2 Bac koround information about the student teach 
er is helpful. His interests, hobbies, strengths, and 
previous experience with children may aid the student 
teacher in the selection of his teaching units. Fre 
quently the supervising teacher, by careful guidance. 
can help the student teacher see the relationship of his 


interests and experience to his teaching. 


} Students come to their student teaching with 
sood protessional background. That is, they are well 
trained in skills of observation. are eager lor participa 
tion in classroom activities, and have an uncerstanding 
of child srowth and development. They seem in 
adequately prepared, however, in subject-matter back 
sround. they are not familiar with high school 
materials. High school teachers of Eneolish must read 
and know not only those materials recommended 
for class study but also the books student will read of 
their volition. 

I. Teachers ol language arts are primarily respon 
sible for the teaching of} language arts skills. It is 
possible, however, to obtain a degree ol interdepart 
mental cooperation. Some schools reported staff 


agreement on standards of w riting and usage. 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
Chairman—Harold Snidow 
Recorder—Warren Wold 
SHARING EXPERIENCES WITH 
STUDENT TEACHERS 


The Industrial Education lepartment group meet 


ing of the Joint Conference Indiana Unit, Phe Associa- 
tion For Student Teaching and Eleventh Annual 
Conlerence For Supervising Teachers was held in the 
conference room in the Industrial Education Building. 
\Ir. Harold Snidow,. Associate Professor of Industrial 
[-cducation at Indiana State Teachers College, served 
as chairman. Sharing Experiences With Student 


Teachers was the topic tor discussion. 


Part of the discussion was devoted to the responsi 


bility of the student teacher in the shop. It was the 


opinion ol the oroup that the student teacher should 


in some way contribute something to shop improve 


ment 


\ major portion of the discussion was relevant to 
the relationship between the student teacher and the 
“pervising teacher. [The sharing ol experiences is the 
result ol cooperation between the student teacher and 
the supervising teacher. The supervising teacher must 
be willing to accept new ideas trom the student teacher 
and also provide him with the opportunity to share 
protessional responsibility. The student teacher should 
be intormed of the challenges in teaching as well as 


ihe pleasures. 


The student teacher can receive the Oreatesl benetit 
lrom his teaching experiences when there is a cordial 


relationship between him and the supervising teacher. 


The student teacher should have the opportunity to 


; 
; 


share the responsibility of teaching as well as that of 


mnproving the tacilities 


MATHEMATICS DEPARTMENT 


Chairman—-Helen Reitzel 


Departmental Supervisor— 
Kathryn Kennedy 


PROBLEMS OF THE MATHEMATICS 
COOPERATING TEACHER 


|. How are we, as supervising teachers going to 
put the student into teaching situation and make the 


methods training work f 


a lL here Was some ditterence as some thought 
the methods courses would not work in a 


real situation. 
b. Methods pul the students heads in the clouds. 


c. Other agreed that the student should have all 
his methods: if he is a teacher. he will seek 
his solutions in a situation if his methods do 


nol work 


2. How do vou make a sood teacher from a mediocre 


student f 


a. Sometimes ae situation. arises thal is a 


challenge 
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CTiapDsS a Si ec = 1o? Cac ric hats APPTOACTICS 
Per| | ipervising | her | | 


: , | 
and t¢ { hniques thal do nol aAtist Hf) «lh TNE thods 


ci>* 


) low Pryce r lime should VOU Spe nd iT) the ( lass 


i | 
room with thre student teacher/ 


i ' : 
a some tell a VG, 


_ 


ct pot fon. 
Some iz I all thre thie lime 


( { Yih | said the day hie beoins lo teach he Is 
on his own and il he wants help he will 


COT Tie hoy it. 


[he ones who said ‘most’ felt disciplin. 
mioht be a probli m if the supervising teacher 


Was? around 


hose who said ‘all didn 1 want to MISS a 


thing especially in controlled groups 


l hos wh ) said ‘none felt the classroom 


should bye his SO he ( ould he himself. 


1 Are there times when vou teel iustitied in taking 


' 
the lass Irom the student teache rf 


al All agreed there were 


b. Others said this should be included in his 
orientaltion—a planned time when the supel 
Vising teacher would enter the discussion so 
that if a necessity arose, the class would not 
be aware ol anvthine other than mist a normal 
happening 


‘ | , , 
» Nlany math student teachers are science majors: 


{ | 
hal do vot do with the teacher Wiio wants lo lear F 


» . | ° . . 
his science tn math. rathet than nis scrence being thy 


applic ation of the math / 


\ore ect thal he le cil I, the class as an applica 


tion of math 


Joes anyone use a tape recorder in teaching 


_ thy f 


a. It is one of the best opportunities in the world 
lor the student teacher to improve his inflee 


tion 


Hle can cet an insight into how his voice 
arries, his enunciation, and he can compare 
his voice with the qualities ol the supervising 


lea he i 


-. What about evaluating the teacher at the en 


' 
ol the ( OTT 


a. This is most essential. The student teache: 
should learn trom his supervising teac her, his 
strong points, his weak points, and his pro 
gress 


ar college consultant can relay, but in no 


measure Give him the help he needs. 
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8S. Hlow many daily preparations should a student 


at her have / 


a. Lhe feeling was general that to be success 
lul—two preparations are sultlicient, never 


oOvel three. 


:, 
b. The question was brought up: Are we try 
ing to prepare a teacher or trying to see how 


ryt I, work he Cal produce / 


{ : . 
9. Is it sound theory or practice ever to put a stu 


enti lear her bac R on observation f 


.. Yes indeed. Sometimes it is sood for the stu 
dent to go back on observation for a «week 
alter he has taught and he recognizes his 
own problems. He can also recognize his 


strengths 


(ther Cases need lo he returned lo observa- 


tion. tor they weren t ready to take a class 


\gain, il we plan to make teachers, we must 
do what is best for them. If a student teacher 


iO hac R ior more observation. il acl 


- 


asks to 
visable alter counselling, his requesl should 


be oranted. 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


Chairman—Martha Pearman 
Consultant—James Barnes 
Cun changing emphasis in music education trom 
thie performing group or organization to the seneral 


music program for the entire school was apparently a 


challenging subject tor our music departm: nt meeting. 


Various aspects of our own programs were discuss 


ed, such as: scheduling the general music program— 


what grade levels should be included: how to initiate 
the program: and objectives ol general music. The 
methods of teaching and the experiences to be included 
were reviewed—nole-reading, singing, and _ listening. 
Since we met in the new seneral music room of the 
| aboratory School. we were able to experiment with 
and discuss our listening posts and play recorders 


(instruments used in teaching note reading). 


Though no itemized list of conclusions could he 
drawn trom our meeting, all felt the discussion was 


meaninglul and a learning experience tor us. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
(Men) 
Chairman—Walter Marks 
Recorder—James Jackson 
PROBLEMS OF THE COOPERATING 
TEACHER 


In the men’s physical education department discus 
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sion groups we summarized the aims. objectives, oO! 
’ a 
coals we leel cooperating tea hers should work toward. 


They are as follows: 


|. Permit student teachers to exercise initiative. 
judgment, and ingenuity. 


2. At each conlerence establish goals and purposes. 


§ See that the student knows both his strong and 


weak points. 


f. Help he student teacher to self-evaluate his 


OWT) work. 


learn how to judge whether a student teacher 


is good, fair, or poor. 


Help the student teacher to see there is not one 
method of doing anything, but that many 
methods would be good. 

lry to get the student teacher working with you 
and not for you. 

The cooperating teacher should create a situa 
tion where he can transter equal authority to the 
student teacher. 

Devise a_ satislactory method a cooperating 
teacher could use to contribute to a class dis 


| 


cussion once the student teacher is in charge. 
The Supervisor should: 

a. Develop a warm personality 

b. Be courteous 

c. Respect individual personalities 


d. Bea sood listener. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
(Women) 


Chairman and Recorder— 
Angeline Watkins 


IDENTIFYING SIGNIFICANT PROBLEMS 
OF MUTUAL INTEREST AND 
SEEKING THEIR SOLUTION 


While there was a small attendance the croup 
engaged in a lively and stimulating discussion. Points 


of discussion and recommendations ine lude: 
|. Cooperating teachers need: 


\. More information des ribing their role and 
responsibility. 


. 


Sample evaluation forms. 


A specific and improved cooperating note- 


book ot a loose leal kind. 


Improved and expanded form for final 
evaluation to include more pertinent infor 


mation. 


2. The ( ollege should: 


A. Caretully place student teachers with re 


gards to the student s competency. 


B. Promptly send out fnal contirmation ol 
when to expect the student teaching by in 
forming the principal and the cooperating 


lear her. 


Allow oreater flexibility in the number of 
hours required for observation and actual 


tear hing. 


3}. Colleges should expand their curriculum to re 
quire a greater scope ol skill and understanding lor 
students to include among others modern dance and 


track and field. 


}. Some college departmental coordinators are con 
cerned with the lack ol opportunity for student teachers 


tn work in the area ot health instruction 


: . i ' 
Some thought was given to ideas expressed at a re 
cent meeting ol chairmen ol college and university 


departments. They are: 


\. The desirability of more colleges selecting 
full time persons to engage in the visitation 
of student teachers with the possibility ot 
arriving at a plan whereby they would co 
operate in observing student teachers from 
their own colleges as well as others. The, 
would observe and report on all students 


with a closer proximity of one's own college 


The desirability of arriving at a uniform pay 


for cooperating teachers. 


The desirability of colleges agreeing on a 
pattern ol} work and reporting for cooperating 
teachers to eliminate having to use different 
procedures for students coming from more 


than one ¢ ollege. 
Colleges need information on other schools 


qualifying and desiring to take student 


leac hers 


SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 
Chairman—John McCarthy 


Consultants—William Kessel, 
John Hook 
William Brett 
HOW CAN WORKING RELATIONSHIPS 
BETWEEN SUPERVISING TEACHERS 
AND THE COLLEGE BE IMPROVED? 
The first point developed in the discussion was the 
length of time actually devoted to student teaching. 


The conclusions reached were that more time should 


be allowed for the actual teaching experience, and that 
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colleges should try to make their programs more 


alike 


Some ol the weaknesses of student teachers were 


brought out by the supervising teachers. The ones mos! 


prevalent were: construction of teac her-made tests; use 


ol audio visual aids: knowledge o| basic subject mattes 
nglish itsave lhe solution ol these problems seemed 


in the process o} formulation by the different 


air college representatives asked thal they get a 
iruer criticism of their student teachers. that they be 
called upon lor aids and materials. that the student 


teact er get more varied experiences, 


\ veneral discussion Was held covering the top cs 
ol disse ipline pune tuality, college credit for high school 
subjects and the advisability ol using science super 


' 
isos for all scrence student teachers. 


an SCTVICeS o| thre colleges available to the CO 


Op rating high schools Were pointed out. 


SPEECH DEPARTMENT 


Chairman—Joseph Marcinko 


Departmental Supervisor—Gladys Rohrig 


STUDENT TEACHERS OF SPEECH 
EVALUATE STUDENTS TEACHING 
EXPERIENCES 


Points brought out in the discussion tollow. No 
part of student training should make speech majors 
excessively afraid of their student teaching experience. 
\ litthe unease is normal. Supervising high school 
teachers should be treated as friends. Never should a 
student teacher trv to undermine the regular teacher s 
work with his class. High School teachers who are will 
ing to work with student teachers have a love for 


teaching and want to help beginning teachers. 


Nir. Marcinko said he thought our student teachers 
have made definite contributions to his classes because 
they have brought new ideas and tresh approaches to 


the ir work. 


Being business-like and well prepared helps avoid 


discipline problems. Being an interesting teacher is 


also a oreal he lp 


\ student teacher can receive ideas in many phases 
of teaching by observing the classes of teachers out 


sicle his own mator tnterest 


Student teachers should not date high school 


students 


N1y Bromme!| suggested speech majors might oe | 


cxperience in orading by sitting in on speeches in the 


Teachers College Jfourna 
/ } Colle; ] l 
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department s 101 classes, jolting down grades lor the 
speeches heard and comparing their marks with those 


ol the reoular teacher. 


()ne member of the panel said he wasn't sure he 
wanted to teach before he did his student teaching. 
Now he is sure he does. Another senior said he thought 
he wanted to teach before he had_ this experience. 
Now he feels he'd like work that is less time consum 


ing than teac hing. 


REPORTS OF ELEMENTARY DISCUSSION 
GROUPS 


Group I 
Leader—Mrs. Vanita Gibbs 


Recorder—Mrs. Josephine Stevenson 


[his group opened its discussion by the leader's 
asking for any further comment on questions raised in 


the morning session 


(Question: Hlow can community resource materials 


be known to both student and supervising teacher? 
(‘omments: 


(1) A booklet can be compiled and kept up-to 
date in each school giving intormation 
about persons and tours available as well 
as procedure lor contact and results to be 


realized. 


Film strips made of community resources 


to be shown in classrooms. 


Keeping of a pupil personne! sheet show 
ing what each has been exposed to so 


repetition will be avoided. 


Establishing a foundation for helping teach 
ers visit and return to share their exper! 
ences with schools. For example. Columbus 


Si hool 


donations given by public spirited citizens 


Foundation—founded by and 


to give teachers aid in visiting during 


Vac ations. 


Question: How can student teachers develop pro 


fessional attitudes? 
(Comments: 


(1) Orientation of all student teachers with 
beginning teachers at the opening of the 


S( hool yvear¢. 


(2) Association with prolessionally minded 
supervising teac her. 

Question: What is a desirable program in follow 

ing a student teacher into regular teaching to see how 


successtul our eHorts in teacher education have heen 7 
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C’omments: 
(1) Check up sent to beginning teacher. 


(2) Personal 


lear her as well as teat her educ ation institu 


inquiry made by supervising 


lion. 


Question: ( ould theory and practice have more 


ettective interplay f 


('‘omments: 


(1) Let there be some teaching before student 


leac hing. 


(2) | lelp clear the mind of the student belore 
his last vear ol college work that teaching 


is detinitely his work. 


What are the elles ts ol s| udent tear hy 


ing on pupils, teacher, and parents / 


(Question: 


Comments: 
These questions were raised but opinions dilfered: 


(1) Was chee king o} children’s progress more 


A ittie ult lor lea het f 


(2) Did student teacher keep supervising teac I, 
er lrom _ learning — his children more 


quickly f 


} } did parents leel their ( hild Was the loser 


he< alise of too mahhV teachers 7 


(4) Did inexperience of student teacher let 


, : : | , 
ise ipline problems arise ¢ 


Group Il 


Leader—Mrs. Patricia Rubeck 
Recorder—Mrs. Hilda Williams 


The Group read and discussed the report of the re 
cent survey made concerning the help given to student 
teachers by the supervising teac hers and the things they 


might have done but didn't do. 


lhe lollowing decisions were made concerning the 


latter disc “SSION: 


|. Nlore opportunities should be given for 


observing other teachers in action. 


Nore help should be given in teaching stu 
dents how to evaluate the individual child 


espe ially in making out report cards. 


Cjive more help in the long-range plan for 


the term s work. 


In discussing the Helplul Practices of Supervising 
Teachers. the need lor the continuation of the follow 


ing practices was emphasized. 


|. Have daily lessons planned before the child 


ren arrive al school. 


blave more work planned than if will he 


possible lo « omplete. 


Analyze each day s teaching to see how 


. | 
work Cal he Mnproved. 


Develop a sood classroom atmosphere—tree 


dom with responsibility lor pupils. 


). Emphasis on conterences with parents. 


Group III 


Leader—Mrs. Mary Alice Flesher 
Recorder—Miss Mary Detrick 


lhe group considered several items outlined in the 


report ol “What Supervising Teachers Might Have 
Done and Did Not Do Adequately.’ Group members 
indicated the points of greatest interest to them, and 
concerning those topics are 


seneral COT lusions 


summarized as tollows: 


Hlow can we provide ample opportunities for ob 
serving other teachers in action so that students may 


learn more aboul problems in related arade levels ? 


lt was agreed that student teachers benetit trom 
visiting other classrooms. However, the plan should 
have the principal s approval, and advance arrange 
ments should be made with teachers whose rooms are 
to be visited. The time element was recognized as a 


possible deterrent to this practice. 


Teacher-education institutions are alleviating the 
problem, somewhat by setting up programs ol pre-stu 
dent teaching participation which enable students to 
Gain experience at various orade levels. Other institu 
lions are requiring student teachers to work al three 
dillerent orade levels during their student teaching 


asstonment. 


Are anecdotal records useful in helping student 


teachers know children Letter? 


Lhe keeping ol briel, anecdotal records, prelerably 
at the bevsinning of the student teaching experience, 
does help the student teacher know children better. The 
record can, also, be used ellectively by the supervising 
teacher in helping him evaluate the growth of the stu 
dent teacher and in discovering problems which might 


be the subject ol discussion in conlerence situations. 


Some members of the croup lelt that such records 
require too much time and suggested that the student 
teacher ny ight record information about a tew children 


who might be ol particular interest or concern to him 


fiow can supervising teachers help student teachers 


with discipline 7 
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It was thre feeling that. in general, student teachers 
are reluctant to discipline children. It was concluded 
that the supervising teacher has a definite responsibility 
n preparing the children tor the coming of the student 
teacher in such a way that he is accepted as a “helper,” 
with authority and de serving of respect. The supervis 
ing teacher should, also emphasize the importance ol 
handling the children firmly. vet kindly, from the 


very beginnit o 


llow can we tacthully deal with the student whose 


[-nglish is in need olf improvement? 


lhis problem should be discussed frankly. The stu 
dent teacher should recognize his defi iency and strive 
lor improvement. Often the supervising teacher can 
give help or can direct the student teacher to helpful 
relerences. It was suggested tha! assigning the language 


| . . . 
work to such students might motivate sell improvement. 


ls adheren etoa code ol ethic Ss a problem lor teach 


rs’ tlow can we protect our student teachers 7 


Lhe group agreed that it is unfortunately true that 
there are teachers who fail to exhibit ethical behavior. 
lt was the leeling thal it is nol possible to protect the 
student teacher trom such incidents. However, it was 
oenerally felt that most student teachers will have a 
well-established sense of values and that they will be 
able to evaluate the persons with whom they work 


withoul detriment lo themselves. 


li was agreed that the leadership in a school can 
do much to build strong attitudes ol sood will and 
lriendliness and a feeling ol loyalty and unity amone 


it 
~'ois members. 


flow can we help the student teacher with keeping 


records and making records 7 


lt was recognized tnat the supervising teacher is 
handicapped in that copies of many types ol records 
are not available during the time the student teacher: 
is workino with him. Also. since required reports and 
records vary greatly trom system to system, there was a 
question as to whether much time spent acquainting 
and helping the student teache with records could be 
iustitied lt was suggested that those in charge of col 
lege seminars might collect and exhibit some of the 
many dillerent types of records and devote a period o} 
tine to familiarizing the student teachers with those 


most commonly used. 


flow can we help student teachers overcome their 
hear ol havina the colleqe supervisor or the principal 
/ 


observe their lea hina r 


' | ; 
lt was leit that this was nol perhaps, as greal a 
problem in sifttuuations where there are lrequent Visitors 
| 


in and out of the classroom. Some supervising teachers 


leli that it helped their students if they knew when to 
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expect the supervisor. lt was suggested that the college 
supervisor, might, in the seminar groups, make an el 
fort to establish such good rapport that his students will 


consider him a friend and advisor rather than a critic. 


Group IV 


Leader—Mrs. Ruth Laxen 
Recorder—Mr. Charles Syesiter 


Nlany problems of first year teachers revolve around 
the opening of school. Student teachers wou'd be . ided 
in their understanding of the pupils by an explanation 
ol the orientation at the beginning of schoo! Nlany 
student teachers do not have the opportunity to observe 


| 


the opening of school. Even those who take student 


teaching in the fall begin their experience loo late to 


' : . | 
observe the orientation ol a new Class. 


The question was raised as to the possibility and 
pe stital lity for second semester student ieachers to 
have a September orientation experience. It was decid 
ed that this would be valuable fo: every student 


lear her. 


There is a great variety of student teac hing problems 
in Indiana. Some colleges have two six-week periods olf 
student teachino under ditterent supervising teachers. 
some have as few as eight weeks, while some have as 
long as tourteen weeks in the same classroom. This 
brought up the question ol whether there should be a 
more unilorm time spent in student tea hing throughout 
the state. It was felt that many ol the problems ot first 
vear teachers might be solved with a longer period ol 


student teaching. 


Another solution to the problems ol first year 
teachers was to make more complete plans lor the term 
of student teaching. Subject matter areas to be com 
pleted during the term would be outlined at the begin 
ning ol the term. An orientation form would be helptul 
in covering all points of instruction that are necessary 
in preparation lor assuming full responsibility of a 
classroom. Some points of instruction are forgotten be 
cause of busy schedules and short terms of student 


teaching. 


less observation and more participation early in the 
student tea hing term would vive bac koround lor 
observations which would give greater depth to the ex 
perience. Observation forms are used by some colleges. 
St. Marys ol Notre Dame uses a filty page observation 


booklet outlining observations in many areas such as: 


physical condition of the room, health of the students, 


administration of the room, etc. Such forms could Hill 


the gaps in the student teacher s knowledge ot tear hing. 


Records and reports vary with each individual 
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school system; therelore, less time should be spent on 


’ . . . : 
inem and more on direct experiences with pupils. 


First-year teachers will probably always have ques 
lions and problems until the student teaching experi 
ence is ol sullicient length to resolve them or until the 
student takes more seriously some of the instruction 


Oven in college classes and during student teaching. 


Group V 


Leader—Miss Kathryn Howald 


Recorder—-Miss Mary Jane Chesterson 


‘The Oroup acreed that we musl he sure OU! student 
teachers have an opportunity to share in the over-all 
planning tor the year. This is espec ially important to 
the student teacher who come to us during the second 
semester. [They must all have the “September experi 
ence. Can the college devise a plan whereby all stu 
dents are able to observe or participate during the first 


/ 


Iwo weeks o| the fall semester, 


Phe Group stressed the importance of the student 
Ditkerent 


methods are heing used among the participating schools. 


lear hers observing in all orade levels 


Would it be possible lor the college to prepare an ol 
licial form to send to other teachers who are nol supe! 
VISING teachers asking them to cooperate by letting 
student teachers observe in their classes? The Croup fell 
this would make it more official than just a personal re 
ques! by the supervising lea her to other teachers in his 


own svstem. 


We all agreed that vast ditlerences exist among stu 
dent teachers just as do individual differences in the 
classroom among our students. Some are ready and 
some are not! What should the supervising teacher cdo 


in such a Sttuation / 


. . . ° -« . 
Helptul practices cme used in participating 


“¢ hools: 


7 \nalvze each dav s WOTK with student 


teacher al end o} dav 
tan more work than you expect to complet 


leave him alone early in semester tor short 


period. 


' ’ 
\ limeograph points to consider on grade cards 
. T 
| e| ticle ni leachet evaluate children alone and 


' 
vou evaluate alone. Then compare results 


Group VI 


Leader—-Mrs. Mary Clare Hamrick 
Recorder—Mrs. Helen Pollock 


lhe aim ol th croup was to discuss items appeal 


ing in Study of Practices of Elementary Supervising 


Tea hers 


lhe first topic ol discussion was whether our 
student teachers were given opportunities to gain some 
experience In teaching at each grade level. It was found 
that some supervising teachers did provide a period a 
day, with approval of fellow-teachers in each grade, 
<o that the student teacher could become acquainted 
with the children and their activities. In some instances. 
Supervising teachers had two students who alternated 
iheit time between primary and intermediate grades. 
Indiana State leachers ( ‘ollege attempts to provide 
such opportunities through a participation program. 


Wise planning ol participation hours is not always 


carried oul by the student teacher 


( oncerning some items questioning how to main 
tain ciscipline. the concensus ol opinion seems to be 
that we, as supervising teachers, should try to show 
the causes of misbehavior as well as how to handle 


the problem o| discipline itself. 


Phonics and methods of teaching phonics were 
widely discussed. The question of most importance was 
concerning whose responsibility it is to teach phoni _— 
that of the supervising teacher or the college methods 


COUFSES, 
. i . 
|. Student teachers de not know phonic : 


Some students “shy away trom the teaching 


ol phonic S. 


Some were concerned that the item in the study 
seems to plac e the re sponsibility ot how to teach 
upon thie supervising teae her rather than the 


college. 


Phonics is more theorv in a college class: the 
experience in teaching—it lies with the supervis 


ino teache 


>. Phonics is a problem lor present student teach 
ers because they alr the produc Is ol non phonics 


CTta 


6. The importance ol phonics is out of proportion: 


it should be one of several skill sin w ord attac lk. 


Some questions were submitted by the supervising 
lear hers I. the produc! the college sends oul as a stu 
dent teacher adequately prepared in all fields of sub 
iect matter as well as methods? Comments on this 


question: 


} ¢ ould it be thal thie student does not have the 
.. ’ 
experience necessary lor understanding what he 
is to apply in his actual teaching f Perhaps some 
! 


actual teaching experience prio! i) SOTnEe 


methods COULTSECS would he desirable 
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Some leachet education tnstitutions are now o} 
‘ f . . 
lering methods classes simultaneously with stu 


dent teaching 


\ student with no methods classes prior to 
lear hing could Cattse illic ulty lor both supervis 


ing lear her and ( hildren. 


Lhe CrOUp seemed to feel that the amount of time 
a student! spends teaching “alone” depends upon the 
ste noth ol the student In an average situation a total 
of one to three weeks ol whole day teaching is planned 


Tat the student 


Panel Discussion: 


Third General Session 


(Clinic Session: [Discussion of problems raised by 
morning and atternoon discussion Groups and by 


the audien e 


Panel members 
Nlargaret Waldron. St. \larv s of the Woods 
College 
William R. Davenport, Butler University 
Shirles l-nole. Indiana lL niversits 
\. M. Remple, Purdue University, ( ‘hairman 


B. Othanel Smith. | niversily ol Hlinois 


Recorders: 
Nlary Detrick and ‘lary Jane John 
ry 
Hlow can we best implement educational theory 


through the student tea hina program / 


We must stop pretending that theory is one sid 
and practice on the other. The important thing is to 
search for srounds on which theory re sts. When situa 
lions arise in which the student teacher finds that 
theory does not, perhaps, lit into practice, the problem 


| 


May bye re solved through meetings and conterences and 


communication between college teachers. supervising 


~~ 


leachers, student teachers and college supervisors 


Nluch, also, depends on the willingness of the 
Upervising ach ermit the student teacher to 


' | ' ° 
SOrVe iim own ropi it) his OWT Way 


[/ \\ here do {1 place methods courses tn relation 


lO fudent feachina / 
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i hese two questions were submitted tor the evening 


clinic meeting: 


How could methods COUFSCs he more effectively 


utilized—il taught belore. during. or following 
the student Which 


courses could he better taught alter student 


teaching experience / 


teaching f 


ls there not a responsibility on the part of the 
college in Giving the student teacher an ade 
quate background in the basic fundamentals ol 


leac hing? 


6:15—6:15 p.m. 


Muriel B. MeFarland. 


y “ ; . =F 
Purane [ vive rsity, ire siding 








It is the task of the supervising teacher to bring the 
methods and_= student teaching together. lt is otten 
teachers of methods who do not give sutlicient examples 


lo relate theory to prac lice. 


lheory plays an important role as il helps us 
svstematize our spec ulations. “Master” teachers have 
theories though they may be unadmitted. We should 


be willing to try out new ideas and do experimentation 


i] What are the feelings about the professional 


semester’ 


The prolessional semester has served to help bridg. 
the gap between theory and practice. Observation and 
participation programs also help. Theories are ideas 
with which we are not familiar. If we deline theory, 
part of the our problems will be resolved. We need a 
body of theory which indicates to us that if we do 


certain things, results will be specilic. 


Conllict in theory is exemplilied by inductive and 


deduc live reasoning. 


l\’ Should inlormation about the student be made 
available to the supervising teacher? I} so, what 


should be the nature of the inlormation 7? 


\n inlormation sheet on the student is of value to 
the supervising teacher. Information concerning travel 
and work experiences, statements as to whi the studen! 


has chosen lo teach ATe all ol value. 


Certain hobbies and spec ial skills, as revealed in a 


personal information sheet, may be utilized by the 
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supervising teacher to enhance the status of the stu 
dent. Information is also valuable in gaining an under 


standing of the student. 


It is unethi« al for the college to withhold information 


which might indicate the possible failure or success of 


the student. Professional people may misuse informa 
tion to the detriment of the student. However, the 
selection ol the supervising tea hers should be made 


with extreme care. 


V. What should be the role of the supervising teach 
erin helping the student teacher with problems in 


classroom control? 


We should probably assume that leaving a student 
in charge of the classroom is not desirable. This poses 


the question olf whether or not the supervising teacher 


How Can Maximum Coordination 
Be Obtained with All 


Teacher Education Agencies? 


Panel—How Can Maximum Coordination be Obtained 


with all Teacher Education Agencies ? 


Lois Blair, State College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 

Vera W. Hopping, Indianapolis Public Schools 

lucy R. 
lL niversity 

\Muriel G. McFarland, Purdue lniversity 

H. A. leep, Ball State Teachers College 

Carlos Watson, Indiana State Teachers College. 


(Chairman 


lohnson, lL niversity School, Indiana 


Dr. Richard E. Thurstield, Dean of Instruction of 
Indiana State Teachers College, opened this session 
and pointed out that there is a great need for good 
supervising teachers. Dean Thursfield then turned the 
meeting over to the Chairman of the panel, Carlos 
Watson of Indiana State Teachers College. 


The first speaker was Dr. Blair. She pointed oul 
that the Association for Student Teaching operates al 
the national and state level to provide a voice for 
teacher education. Its purpose is to prevent overlapping 
in Teacher Education. There is now a need to get co 
ordination with the academi« subject matter organiza 


tions such as the National Council of English 


is more responsible lor the development of the student 
teacher or for that of the children. Only persons who 
see the student on the job can help him with problems 


of dis ipline. 


VI. Evaluation 


Evaluation has to do with the srowth of the student 
teacher. Evaluation should be shared by the supervising 
teacher and the student as well as the college super 


visor during conlerence periods. 


It is probably desirable that the traditional system 
of letter grades be abolished. From the standpoint! o| 
the school administration, the written evaluation is 
much more valuable than any letter mark. Furthermore. 


marks which are oiven are nol realistic: the majority 


are A S and B's. 


9:00 ALM. 


Fourth General Session 


Richard E. Thursfield. 


Indiana State Teachers College, 
Presiding 








Teachers. the National Council for the Sov ial Studi S, 


etc. 


The second panelist was Dr. Mi Farland. She 
stated that there is an equal need for better coordina 
tion on the state level. Here the TEPS committee has 
made a study of the problems ol supervising teachers. 
This organization is active al the state and local level 


Irying to pull elorts together. 


Dr. Jeep was the third panelist! to speak. He dis 
cussed the problem ol inadequate student teaching. 
Where does it lie? He believes the college people must 
take some of the blame for prea hing one thing and 
practicing another. He questioned, “Maybe we should 
think more about the quality of our relationships with 


our students. 


\iss Hopping represented the public school super 
visors ol student teachers. A part of her job is the 
assigning ol student teachers to their schools. She feels 
that the colleges are doing a much better iob than they 
were formerly. She brought out that it is important tor 
the student teacher to get to see the entire school pi 
ture, not just the course or class in which he is teaching. 
She also said that supervising teachers want to know 
what the college supervisors think of thei: job of super 


vising the student teachers in the public schools 
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L hae last panelist Was Nliss Johnson, a representative leges should nol resign from teacher education but 
of the teacher in the laboratory school who helps to should cel hack into teacher education more and more. 


prepart the college student prior to their student teach , , ' 
OR Bi AIR— | here isa need lor FTV Ule I more coordination 


in? All future teachers observe at the freshman. sopho 
between the college subject matter prolessors and the 


more and junior level. The future elementary teachers 
high school laboratory teachers of the same subject 


also get & weeks ol ‘participating | during their junior 
Also 


Areas, the college teachers do not use the labora 


ar. [hey are taught to plan carelully and their plans 


, ; lorv s« hools as mt r as they should. 
cite chneckeGgd and rechec ked, L-verything possible is 


done lo gel thre bute student lear her ready lor his Ir. Ni Fart ANp— l eacher L-ducation Workshops have 
student tea her experience showed some promise, The personne! in this program is 
made up ol subject matter people teacher education 


NIiss Hoppinc—She feels that it is important for student 
: people. and public school teachers. All participate and 


bear he rs io do th iy obs rvalion in different parts o| the 
work together on the mutual problem of better teacher 


their experiences will be varied. Observations 
eatiication. 
bye s heduled if) advance SO teachers Call be 
Tak for observers N Tiss Hloppinc—A follow lip by the college people al 
the end of the first vear of real teaching is good. Also. 


) . / 
Nliss NIcFartanp—Personal contact with college anc :' ; 
betler se reening of the people coming into teac her edu 


publi s{ hool poe rsonnel engaged in student lear her pro :; . . 
, . cation programs ts tmportant. 

Srams is very important Phe supervising teachers Wall 

near trom thi college people, and the college people Nfiss loHNSON—( yuu college student teachet supervisors 
need to hear trom th supervising teachers. The college are in many cases overloaded with work and can't gel 
representative should spe nd some time in the public out into the field to see all of their student teachers as 
sf heol be lore the S ludent lear her arrives. [)r. Ni Far rrycic I, as they should. | hes simply cant give ail} 
land also stated that the folders and letters on the stu adequate amount of time to each student teacher. 


dent teacher trom the college were important in the . 
| : | Lr. Bi IR—Supervising teachers should be allowed to 


supervision ol} that teacher in the field. :' 
supervise student teachers year alter year so they will 
PART I] do an increasingly better job each year. In some places 
there is also a resident college supervisor who may 
Problems of Coordination on the College Level work with as many as thirty supervising teachers and 
Ir bey p— Ther is a problem here: the colleges alt th Tr student teachers. ‘| his is probably not possible in 
not sending oul their student teachers as they should manv areas. bul it has proven a sood coordination 
be sent out. The colleges are not practicing what they method where tried. 
preach on the campus [hey are turning more and more 
Peak olf 


* Lr. Indiana University asked trom the 
ot th responsibility lor student teaching over to the - : 
What level 


audience, can we do on the college Lo 


public schools. The colleges are losing contact with | whe 
' leac I, better / Are we getting underway f 
thre it stud nis ( ollege level education COUTSES should ' 


Loe improved and college student teaching supervisors |r. leep answered that he believed a start had been 


need to spend more time in the field. Our Indiana col made but that progress was terribly slow. 


ADDRESS 


What Assistance Can | Obtain es 
o 41s se air 
from AST] and How t an / jadinen Punenheona! 
Contribute to [ts Effectiveness 37 





12:00 Noon 


Fifth General Session 








r [” I; ASSOCIATION for Student Teaching is now centrates its attention on providing high quality direct 


fortv vears old. It is a strong, sturdy organization experiences In school and community situations during 
composed of some 3000 members who voluntarily dedi the pre-service program 
cate themselves to improving the quality of teacher 
edu ation | he Asso jaltion is cone erned about al| Phe uniqueness ol AST is exemplitied by its 


' . e . . . 
aspects ol thy teacher education program. but con lunctions. (onlerences, clinics. and workshops are 
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planned lo develop understandings ol the nature and 
lunction olf pre-service teaching experiences, to stimu 
late thought and action in upgrading the quality ol 
these experiences, and to discover ways ol working to 


bring about desired changes in exisling programs. 


Newsletters are prepared three times each vear to 
relay timely, signiticant inlormation to the membership 
Yearbooks embody in a single volume relevant informa 
lion on important topics of current interest to assist 
teacher educators in strengthe ning their programs. The 
AST bulletins. including the research bulletins, are 
designed to help supervising teachers and others 
responsible lor providing prolessional laboratory experi 


ences to deal with particular problems. 


The Association for Student Teaching make a 
concerted efort to resolve issues and solve problems in 
teacher education, parti ularly those in the area of stu 
dent teaching: it works to raise standards and insure 
high quality programs of student teaching. it promotes 
rxperimentation, investigation, and research related to 
prolessional laboratory experiences; if seeks to identify. 
dignily, and recognize the role and status of the super 
vising teacher; and it works with other protessional 
organizations interested in developing all aspects of 


the teacher education program concurrently. 


let us look at the kinds of assistance a state unil 
can obtain from AST. From the Executive Se retary s 
tice: 


A unit can obtain help in planning its regular 
programs by requesting information about 
specilic themes, or about speakers and consul 


tants on topics ol spec ial interest. 


Exhibits for conlerences and workshops can be 
obtained. The State Unit Materials Exhibit 
assembled by the Wisconsin Unit for the 1960 
annual conlerence, shows what various units 
have done. A kit of AST publications valued 
at $100 will be sent to an individual member ol 
any group upon request. These materials will 
be shipped at AST expense and returned at the 


unit's expense. 


Slides showing the organizational structure and 
operational procedures of The Association will 
be available by fall. 1960. The need for this 
service was pointed up at the Leadership Con 
lerence in February when lantern slides show 
ing some of the structure and procedures of the 
Association were shown. The new slides will 


oive a more complete coverage of The Assoc ia 


tion's activities and will be more easily shipped 


and used. 


7 


Plans are now being made to have a listing of 


films on student teaching and related experi 


ences available by tall ol 1960. 


\lembership brochures in large quantities are 
obtainable for distribution to potential members 
These can be distributed at unit meetings or 


taken home lo voul colleagues. 


A list of studies currently in process or those 
recently completed can be had if such service 
is desired. The Research Bulletins presenl 
abstracts of recent studies completed, and the 
vearbooks contain an annotated bibliography oO] 
recent publications in the area ol professional 


laboratory experien es, 


Samples ol state unit newsletters. programs and 
special publications are available on loan to 


stimulate new ideas and develop new services 


Personal letters ot invitation trom the executive 
se reltarv will bye sent lo prospective members 


whose names are submitted by state units. 


Various committees of state units are provided 
special services from national headquarters. For 
example, a mid-year report ol the names ol 
former members who have not rejoined The 
Association. the names of members who join 
the national Association directly, and a listing 
of the members names and addresses currently 
active in a specilic state unit are sent to state 


unit treasurers 


State units should ask for services that thev want 
and need. If such services are available, thev are ob 
lainable. | they are nol available but needed. they can 


probably he made available. 
l-rom national commiltees: 


|. State unit committees can obtain help in 
organizing and determining the functions ol 


spe itic committees 


) , ) : ’ , 
Public Relations ( ommillees can secure help 
} 
in preparing newsletters, in publishing materials 
in prolessional journals, and in using the local 
Dress, radio, and television to announce unil 
programs and present the proceeding or oul 
comes. In using Mass media tor communications 
the nature and function of The Association 
should be mentioned to give signiticance to the 


stale activities. 


\lembership ( ommiuttees can get suggestions lor 


sestions tor recruiting and retaining mem 


-_ 


Sto: 
bers, for making membership attractive, and for 
developing attitudes of ethical obligation to 


support the “hand that feeds us . 


Workshop (‘Committees can get tips on how to 
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Achieving High Quality in Off-Campus Pro 


wool lip stale mnie workshops (jf QT) how lo in 
others. 


olve state unit me mibe rs in national workshops fessional Laboratory I- vyperiences, ind 
State units can obtain brochures and public ity Phe Research Bulletins serve to keep us intorm 


, { |. . i . 
materials lor use al unl meetings ed ol recent studies tn the area of prolessiona 
laboratory experrences 


) ( ommittees on Standards and | erlormance Can 


work together lo discover Ways of providing eX lhe \ssociation serves its membership by tak 
periences to improve th quality of student ing a stand on issues and problems in teaches 


education that interfere with quality programs. 


| cAC Tiitis 


proaVeraMms and lo develop mstruments 


‘ ‘ ‘ r . . “J . . ‘ . 
hot evaluating the relative quality oO} particular or example, Lhe Association lavors integration 


and is working constructively to provide lor tull 


provera Ss 
participation in all state unit activities. 
thre committees tn. state “nits would correspond ; 


’ : 
the national committees, the committees at both [he Association endorses and supports protes 


could mcorease their eHectiveness I} the state unit sional conterences anc workshops where tree 


st the responsibiliti dom for discussion and study exist. Il opposes 


rie es would AASSCLUTTTE SOT T IE 


: , | . . . . 
. carried mV tive national commiutteees, thy collese credits being oranted lor work done it} 


national committees could he sreatly siluations where no controls are established lon 


here howevel if seems to me meus! measuring achievement! and insuring high 


\ tie 


initiative of the state unit committes quality 


assislance can an individual member \ member of AST can be assured representa 
tion in the various activities ol the organization 


because lhe \ssociation is structured fo insure 


AS] receives three nen s 
l hes newsletters of The \s 


~i oe sala ~ ¢ | 1] Ts ‘ . ~ . . . wal i 
mtraAttIOn THe 1) XC ent CONE iv) ol Phe \ assistance can the prolession obtain irom AS] 


| P 
such representation 


4 


~-octation s activities 
| — | ; 
lhe \ssociation tor Student lea ung en 


if j :, 
phe spring Newsletter contains the keynote ad . 
courages experimentation, investigation and re 


dress. other signilicanl presentations and sum '. :, ' 
search directly related to problems of student 


mary reports ol Croup thinking al the annual ' 
teaching. No other organization ts devoted SO 


meeting in February Wohethe: VOU attended . 
intensely to the study of this phase ol the pre 


i , , 
live conterence or nol Vou will want COptes ol , 
scryvice program 


those materials 


Lhe Projected Planning Committee ol the As 


Other helptal materials available through thre ; . ‘ 
soctalion has proposed an extensive study ol 


\ i : : : 
Newsletter mmnctucde descriptions of state unil 
the values ol direct experrences with school and 


activiltes reviews o} professional publications : : . i 
| | community experiences. his proposed study 
re lating lo protessiona! laborators experiences 

would cover a long period of time (probably ten 


announcements ol new hooks and pamphlets [ , : 
vears) antici deal with varied experiences al cil 


and signiticant studies heing done throuchoul 
leren| levels ol} the school progoraln. I would 
bn countrys 
' i ; : , pas 
be a behavioral strc designed to obtain critical 
lhe Newsletter keeps the me mbership informect data on identiliable changes in personality, atti 


of Executive Committee actions by reporting all tudes, and prolessional perlormance that resull 
motions made and approved. I provides a lrom planned, cuided professional laborator, 


medium lor announcing detailed plans lor AS] experiences in the pre-service PFrOOraln. 


conterences clin ics workshops. and other . 
| Lhe Research ( ommittee is currently concern 


activities Phi Newsletter is designed lo help ' ; 
ed with designing a study to determine whether 


° i. > - ° ° 
individual members to be inlormed participants : , 
or not or to what degree student teaching has 


\S ] and in thy profession 
measurable elects t(npon the perlormance ol 


ry are addressed primarily to teachers in their lirst yea! o} teaching. The 
persons working dire tl, with student! signiticance o| this study will depend, to a oreal 


teachers. They offer many specific helps lo extent, upon an identilication of the multiple 


ipervising teachers. [This is evidenced by their factors involved in teaching. This is a crucial 


bith . (;uidinag Student leat hing -xpericnces lime lor making quality studies. both intensive 


id Siu f nil l ear he rs Through f-valuation 


‘ 


and extensive, to determine whal really consti 


I-ncouraqing Creativity in Student Teaching. lites teaching and then lo identify the values 
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of student teaching as related to the elective 


ness ol lear hers in-service, 


Ihe Association for Student Teaching co 
operates with other prolessional organizations 
directly concerned with the prolessional educa 
tion lor teachers. For example, AS] contributes 
to the Teacher Education and _ Professional 
Standards Conterences al Bowling (Cjreen, Ohio. 
and lawrence, Kansas, the statement A High 
Oualily Student Teaching Program, which was 
derived trom the report of the AST Workshop 
al Spearlish This statement served as a basi 
relerence in these conlerences which were de 
voted to an intensive study of the improvement 


of quality in teacher educalion programs. 


Representative members of AST participate in 
the conterence On leachet L-ducation and Pro 
lessional Standards some members assume 


I adership roles 


lor many years The Association lor Student 
leaching has worked cooperatively with th 
American Association ol Colleges lor lLeacher 
Education. The yearbook, School and Commu 
nity Laboratory I-xperiences in Teacher Educa 
lion, published in 1948 by the American As 


sociation o} leachers Colleges, Was al early 


eHort of the Iwo organizations to work tovethe) 


Iwo bulletins. The Purposes, Functions, and 
( 'niqueness of the College-Controlled Labora 
tory School and A Guide to Off-Campus Stu 
dent Teaching, were produced by a commitice 
of six AST members working with a subcom 
mittee ol the AACTE Studies Committee. A 
third bulletin from this committee is in prepara 


lion. 


\t the present time, AS] has a representative 
On a Hew LAC ‘TI Subcommittee On) School 
and Community Laboratory I-xperiences thal 
is undertaking a major project relating lo labo 


ratory experiences in the pre-service program 


[wo yearbooks re present the combined ellorts of 
AST and. othe: organizations. Cruidance in 
Teacher Education, the Vhirty-Sixth Yearbook. 
Was prepared by The Association for Student 
Teaching in cooperation with The Student 
Personnel Association for Teacher Education 
Improving Instruction in Prolessional Education 
the Thirty-Seventh Yearbook, was the com 
bined eHort of The Association for Student 
leaching and [The National Society of Colleo 


lea hers o} duc ation. 


Perhaps the greatest forward step taken by AST 


was its alliliation with the Associated ¢ Irganiza 


tions in Teacher Education. [his organization 
will coordinate the efforts of a similar nature by 
the representative teacher education organiza 
tions so that their common objectives may he 
more fully realized. It will tacilitat coopera 
lion and joint endeavors which would be 
neither leasible nor possible it undertaken 
separately by the r presentative organizations in 
teacher education. The AOTE will serve as an 


authoritative voice representing the disciplines 


ol and practices in teache! education. and if 


will promote the supporl of research in teache 


education This newly formed organization 
hopes to concern itself not only with current 
issues and problems in education, but also to 
project its thinking into the probable needs and 


opportunities tor tea her education ten or fifteen 


Veaf’rs he nce 


\ll of these things which are basic to our survival 
im the prolession we get Irom the AST tor practically 
nothing. Ou membership lee of 55.00 or S8.00 for the 
vear costs us less than our telephone bill for a month, 
OU casoline bill for a week. or an evening s entertain 


; . . ; : . 
ment with dinnet at our tavorite dining club 


[he Association is a non protit organization, so it 
ly heavil | jonal t of i 
must rely heavily upon the prolessional support of its 
rie mbers. You can contribute to the eHectiveness ol the 
' . | . ° 
\S] by SCTVING as a public relations agent Invite 
voul colleagu s to membership in the Association 
) ) - | 
| ersonal contacts during which the advantages 
ol membership can be explained are much more satis 


lying and fruithul than a brochure sent through the 


1 
riect tl 


Show vou copies of ASI publications lo vou 


colleagues and poirnt oul how vou use them 


Be responsibl lor obtaining and displaying a kit 
ol AST materials at meetings ol other professional 
ordanizaltions Student teaching is or should be a con 
cern otf evervone tor it ultimately leads to higher quality 
teaching which in turn elewates teaching asa proles 
sion. Display these AST materials at your Council to: 
the Social Studies meetings, at your ACE meetings, o1 
even at vour local faculty meetings. Ask your librarian 
to help you arrange a display ot these materials in the 
library for a week or two and advertise the display in 
voul laculty bulletin college paper, or even in the local 


newspaper. 


Cret your library to procure a library membership il 
it does not alreadv have one. | am speaking now nol 
ontv about the college library, but also about the pub 
lic school library. Any school principal or superinten 
dent who has assumed responsibility lor providing stu 


dent teaching experiences In his school will want to 


have a rrolessional librars o} all thy hel yheel materials 
| | 
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available to his stall. He will not have these materials 
unless he knows about them, and he is likely not to 
know about them unless you tell him. Besides, he can 
not be sure that the materials will be used unless you 
ask for them and indicate how they can help you and 


others involved in the teacher preparation program. 


Contact your alma mater to be sure that the stall 
there is supporting AST. You are their product: they 
are proud of your success, and they want to continue 
sending out teac hers prepared to meet the challenges in 


' 
our changing world 


eles Lo AS] materials Im you! discussions o| pro 
rt ssional probl Mis. Nlore and more we note in our pro 


t ssional reading relerences to AST publications 


lhis seems to me a healthy sign, an indication that 
we are providing high quality materials for prolessional 
use. Not all of us write. but we all engage In group 
problems. We are more el- 


lective and more lorcelul when we document our 


disc {iSSTOTS ol proke ssional 


proposals of sugcdestions with evidence trom reliable 


‘ 


SOLTIC CS 


Nake a real eHort lo use AST approved terminology 
when vou engage in prolessional activities. The 
terminology we use connotes our philosophy. We do 
not believe in practice teaching in a training school 
under the eagle eye of the critic. Nor do we believe that 
this critic is’ a master. Let us support the AST 
philosophy as shown by its endorsed terminology. Let 
us supervise student leaching in laboratory schools, 
private. The 
\ACTE has accepted the AST statement on termi 


nology and _ distributed copics to its members. The 


either college controlled. public or 


editor of the Journal of Teacher Education has agreed 
to use this terminology throughout the Journal. It is 
imperative that people speak the same language if they 


are to understand and lo he understood. 


Support AST conferences, clinics, and workshops. 
(50 yvoursell and take a colleague with you. lf you can 
not go yourself, encourage others io oO. Read the re 
ports of the signilicant happenings at these meetings. 
Invite members of vour stalt at the college or in the 
public schools to an inlormal tea to hear reports of the 
meetings This has been done at some institutions and 
the response has been rewarding. The dean, director 
ol public relations. director of student teaching and the 
supervising teachers enjoy the social vathering with a 
prok ssional Havor You must be responsible lor arrange 


ing this meeting because colleagues are reluctant to 


ask vou to make a report, especially if you attend the 


meeting al your own expense. Phey feel very oratetul, 


however. for vour interest and cenerosity 


Send letters stating your reactions to the protes 


| . *.* . . 
sional activities of the Association to the persons con 
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cerned. Carbon copies should probably be sent to the 
officers of The Association so that the leadership team 
mav know the strengths and weaknesses olf the total 
program. The yearbook editor wants to know whal you 
thought of the yearbook. The chairman of the Bulletins 
Committee wants to know which bulletins you find 
helplul and what kinds of bulletins you need. The 
workshop committee welcomes suggestions for iImproy 
ing the workshop program. The Executive Committee 
needs to know, lor example, what features of the annual 
conlerence program should he repeated. Some people 
suggested alter the recent conterence in Chicago that 
one section of the program each year be devoted to a 


study o} re seal hh. 


forward to the Executive Sec retary s_ oltice all in 
lormation about your state unil that he needs to keep 
his records up to-date. Nlake sure that he gets the 
materials that should be published in the Newsletters. 


\Write to any committee chairman and olfer to help 
the committee. Send him suggestions ol things to do 


and wavs to do them. 


Respond promptly to letters ol Inquiry about AST 
activities. You may be asked to evaluate a chapter in 
one of the AST yearbooks or a bulletin or some aspect 
ol the workshops. Accept the responsibility and perform 


youl! duty as soon as possible. 


Support AST efforts to improve the quality of stu 
dent teaching program. If you are invited to a TEPS 
Conlerence, go and speak for AST. Invitations to 
TEPS Conlerences are limited to a proportionate num 
ber olf representatives from each organization. It you 
decline your invitation. AST has one less representative 


al the ( onterenc e. 


I you are asked to serve on any local, state, or 
national committee, regard it as an opportunity to work 
lor higher standards in the prolession. No one in ASTI 
is working for personal distinction; no ne is trying 
to promote AST alone, but AST is our crganization. 
lt is through AST that we work to advance our pro- 
lession and to provide high quality educational pro 


crams tor boys and girls throughout the country. 


Plan state and local meetings lor studying standards 
o| quality in student teaching and for finding ways ol 
raising standards. We can work for legislation to estab 
lish minimum standards of excellence in the protes- 
sional preparation of supervising teachers and of others 
involved in the student teaching program; we can work 
lor legislation to tighten the controls on the contents 
ol the professional curriculum for prospective teachers. 
Nlore than that, we must work continuously to build 
attitudes ol respect for excellence in prolessional 


preparation lor protessional service. 


There are many things that we can do nationally 
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and through the state units to contribute to the effec 


tiveness of AST. | have mentioned only a lew. 


cel lrom AST really depends 
3000 members the As 


sociation can oller the kinds ol helps that | have des 


' , 
lhe assistance we 


upon the membership. With 


cribed. I} we could double OUT membership, we would 


have twice the membership lees to linance the program 


and twice as many people contributing to the achieve 


ment of our purposes. 


It has been a privilege to meet with you these two 
day Ss. | wish to congratulate you On the SLICCESS ol this 
conlerence program. lhrough this very program you 


have made a major contribution to the eHectiveness ol 


AST. 


Sharing the Problems of Teacher Education with the Public 


11 


know that we have prolessional organizations which 


Continued from page 


help set standards and police our group. 


Ihe need tor plac ing a qualilied teacher in a prope! 
position based on his qualitications is often overlooked 
because inlormation about specialized preparation is 
lacking. A teacher is nol prepared lor all types of teach 
ing positions, either academic or social, therefore, his 
placement will determine his effectiveness. The unin- 
lormed may think that teacher preparation is a single 
program, therefore. more intormation needs to be oiven 


the publics about preparation. 


The eighth item deals with the evaluation of teach 
ing success. [his is a society problem and can be done 
only with all lacets working together. There are many 
difterent measures which must be used on many lil 
lerent occasions. [he prolession and the public need to 
deline the areas of measurement where each can make 
its greatest contribution. [They must also provide lor 
combining the results of their evaluation to determine 
the progress provided by the activities and the dire 


tions to take in the huture. 


This report has up to now outlined the purposes for 
the of 


o| the areas where sharing 


sharing information and_ problems, patterns 


activity to use and some 
should soon take place. We recommend that some 


group in the workshop next year start here and build 


Are you Good Enough to Be a Supervising 
Continued from page 29 


learn something new or reinlorce what you already 


’ 
KNOW 


[here are many sources to which supervising tea h 
ers can look lor leadership but no single source is 
suflicient. No one book will sullice: no one person has 
all the answers; no one course can make you an expert. 
Student teac hing is truly a cooperative responsibility ol 


the college and the elementary and secondary Sf hools 


(College supervisors probably are several Years fre 
moved from public school experience, and supervising 


teachers afte several Vea’irs removed trom the study 


tip some sound procedures lor sharing information and 
problems. [delineating the problems to be shared when 


and with whom lo share Below we list al lew nebulous 


idle 


“as that might be investigated 


-irst what are the responsibilities of each division 
of the o| 


about teacher education. the teacher, the college. the 


education in program sharing information 


school superintendent and pupil, etc. 


Sec ondly. should the 


inculcate within the prospective teacher the need for 


teacher educ ation institutions 


use the local school 
the 
munity, oe! the teacher to realize thal he is a partict- 


ol 


vaallons 


continually informing the public, 


ollicials to represent teacher education in com 


member 
the 


society. and oe their alumni to 


oO} 


pating 


assist in sharing information and 


problems. 


Third, is the public school as a unit the best media 


by which inlormation can be shared with the publics / 


Perhaps some ol the problems of education have 
Leen left unsolved because we did not share the righ! 
al 


ven with more study which (;roup IV would like to 


information with the rioht public the right time, 


see pul on this problem there will be no single solu 


tion. With ettort 


will be found and all education will protit theretrom 


. . I . 
hones! we believe partial solutions 


Recorder, Phillip Peak, Indiana University 


Teacher? 


associated with the college classroom. Each can help 
the other. leadership in. building quality programs in 
olt-campus student teaching centers can be nothing less 
than a cooperative venture which involves wide read 
concentrated study 


ing tree discussion. creative plan 


nine, and evaluation. 


Lee ause thre pattern of teac het edu ation in America 
has ¢ hanged and is still changing. the role of the supe 
teacher is 


and 


Vising bec oming ine reasingly important 


\lore 


qualtilications ol supervising teachers 


more emphasis is being placed upon the 


Spe ial certili 
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cales are being recommended lor supervising teachers. 


Wroodrult writes, “There is agreemenl that the lunction 
ol a cooperating teacher is now one olf the most 
responsible in the prolession and also a major function 
in scope that because ol} its SCcOoOpc and partic ularly its 


importance, if 1s imperative thal if he performed by 


leache rs ol high quality.’ 


Both ke IOCTs and | laskew hav > ton ommended the 
creation of a new classilication in the protession tor 


: ; , 997 
cooperating tea hers with an appropriate salary level.”"'* 


\Woodrult makes a strong Case lor “establishing 
within the public school structure the position ot “Co 


operating leacher_ (or SOMmC other title) with 


\. Its responsibilities within the American Educa 


lional svstem 


3 lis junctions 


Woodruff, Asahel D. Student Teaching Today. Washington, 
D.C.. The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion, 1960. p. 21] 

‘Ibid, p. 21 Quoted from Rogers, Helen. The Administration of 
Studént Teaching in the Secondary Schools of Large Cities. £d.D. 
Dissertation. Los Angeles: University of Southern California, 195] 
Two volumes, 758 pp. and Haskew, Laurence D. ‘Framework for 
Student Teaching: A Proposal.’ Education, 70: 150-154: November 
1949 


C. Its requirements in preparation and experience 


1). Its procedures for certification and for selection 


and appointment and 


J it a 
[.. Its appropriate compensation. *” 


You are good enough to be a supervising teacher il 


(1) You have a wholesome, professional attitude 
and a desire to help prospective teac hers become 
the best teachers that any generation has ever 


produc ed 


You have extensive knowledge trom tormalized 
study and practical experience in the liberal arts 
or general education, a comprehensive knowledge 
in the subject-matter area of your specialization, 
and a well-founded knowledge of educational 


theory and pring iples. 


You have considerable skill in 
dealing with people 
creative ideas 
applying theory in practice 
generalizing from experience and 


integrating knowledge. 


1% tbid., p. 43 





JOINT CONFERENCE 
THE EDUCATION OF 
THE YOUNG CHILD 


November 4-5. 1960 








Conference Theme: 
Registration: 


Principal Speakers: 


[ePARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND PsyCHOLOG) 
and 


DEPARTMENT oF Home Economics 


ol 


Indiana State Teachers College 


in cooperation with the 
School City of Terre Haute 


Indiana State Teachers College 
Student Union Building 


Hlome Economics Building 


For All Young Children—Healthy Personalities Through Early School Experiences 
1:00 p.m., Friday, November 4, 1900, Lobby, Student Union 


Dr. Edward Shipley, Child Psychiatrist, Riley Child Guidance Clinic, 


“How Do Teachers and Parents Contribute to the Development of Healthy Per 
sonality in the Young Child?” 


Dr. Ethel Wright Kunkle, Professor of Education, Lniversity of Wisconsin, 
“What Are Sound Learning I: xperiences lor the Young Child? 


Dr. Elizabeth Fuller, President. [Department of Kindergarten—Primary, N.E.A.., 
‘The Future of the Young Child: Parents and Teachers Accept the Challenae 


DISCUSSION GROUP MEETINGS 


PANEL DISCUSSIONS 


\djournment — 2:00 p.m. November 5, 1960 
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